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SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1953 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Morrisville, Pa. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 4:30 p. m., in the Penns- 
bury Inn, Hon. August H. Andresen presiding. 

Mr. Anpresen. ‘The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Kine. Ladies and gentlemen, we have the meeting all to our- 
selves intentionally because we did not put out any advance publicity 
to attract spectators and general listeners. The thing I thought we 
might accomplish for the good of the Congress as well as for the good 
of the vegetable industry is just a private discussion here of the 
problems of the vegetable industry. 

I have asked certain persons from the Jersey side of the river, as 
well as certain ones from the Pennsylvania side to come here and tell 
these Congressmen how this eastern vegetable industry operates. I 
know you will find the Congressmen an attentive audience, and in turn 
they may ask some questions. 

I think it well first if we would call the names of the Congress- 
men—no applause, please—just so that you can identify them. Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Williams, Mr. Lovre, Mr. Albert, Mr. Gathings, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Poage, Mr. Andresen, Mr. Hoeven, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Har- 
rison, and Mr. Bush, representing about as many States. 

These Congressmen are, for the most part, familiar with general 
agriculture in this country, both by reason of their longtime service on 
the Agriculture Committee, and because most of them are actual 
farmers. I think we who are actual farmers would call some of them 
centlemen farmers on the side, but nevertheless they are farmers who 
know how things grow, and in a general way how they are marketed. 

We will introduce all of the farm representatives here in the course 
of this meeting. Certainly, you will have a chance to get acquainted. 

In order to save time I think we should proceed rather promptly. 
Therefore, I would like to turn the meeting over to Mr. August Andre- 
sen, of Minnesota, who is a dairyman and certainly a vociferous voice 
of the dairy industry and, incidentally, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture in the group here. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you for your remarks. 

I have been a member of the Committee on Agriculture now going 
on 27 years, and that is a long time. Maybe it is too long, but those 
of us who are on the Committee on Agriculture in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and also on other committees having charge of agricul- 
ture problems, are happy to bring a large segment of our Committee 
on Agriculture to you today at the invitation of our very good and 
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able friend, Karl King. whom we respect and who contr ibutes a great 
deal to the solution of the problems before our committee. 

It is not very often we have time to bring a committee to the people 
who have problems to present to us. Ordinarily you would have to 
come to Washington, but this year it is the plan of our committee 
to go over the entire country in order to get grassroots opinions on the 
proble ms confronting various segments “of the agricultural indus stry. 
That is one reason we are here today. 

This is our first meeting outside of Washington. Beginning after 
Congress adjourns next month we hope to té ake a trip up to Maine 
and some of the New England States, and then we are going into 
various parts of the country and hold numerous hearings. We are 
doing this in an effort to strengthen either the present program or to 
develop a new program for American agriculture which is not the 
easiest thing to do. 

Today we hope to hear some of your problems and to receive your 
suggestions. After all, the production of fresh vegetables, the canning 
and processing of vegetables, and the freezing of vegetables is an 
important segment in our agricultural economy. 

When Brother King invited us to come here, we did so and we are 
mighty happy that we shave had a chance to see some of the agriculture 
in this section of the country which looks a great deal i ke we have 
in my section of Minnesota. Your specialty is in the production of 
vegetables for the market. 

With that acknowledgment of your remarks, Mr. King, we will 
open our meeting. I am going to ask Congressman King to call on 
the various witnesses, and after you have made your statements you 
may have some questions submitted to you by members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Kine. Most of you have already become acquainted with Lee 
Towson, undoubtedly, who is connected with the Seabrook Farms and 
is also president of the Vegetable Growers Association of Americé 

Lee, will you come and take the stand and proceed as you see fit ? 


STATEMENT OF A. LEE TOWSON, PRESIDENT, VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, SEABROOK FARMS, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Mr. Towson. Karl, I have prepared a formal statement of what I 
am going to say. 

Mr. Kine. I'think it should be stated because of the lateness of the 
hour that we will not want to extend the individual talks because we 
have five persons who have been specially invited to talk and we would 
like to cover them all. 

Mr. Towson. I would like to thank this committee for this oppor- 
tunity to present to it some of the more pressing problems. We have 
many problems in the vegetable industry but these are some of the 
most pressing as of now. The first is this released acreage problem. 
I might describe that. 

It is the acres we intend to take out of the production of the basic 
commodity crops which will be under a high-support program. Under 
the present rulings this acreage has a dynamic effect, or can have that 
effect, if it is not controlled in some manner to those producers who 
have been making their own way in this country and not with Gov- 
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ernment aid or support. The vegetable industry has to go it alone and 
has survived by efficient competitive business methods. The Govern- 
ment should encourage this. The Government should encourage 
self-reliance. 

You are going to consider allotment programs totaling probably 
30 million acres. In wheat you are talking about 15 million; cotton 
probably 7 million; and corn, in the future, of 8 million. This 30 
million acres of land which covers only 3 of your 8 basic commodities, 
when that comes out of production a farmer does not like to see idle 
land. Itisgoingintosomething. Right now there is no control on it. 
We in the vegetable industry are particularly anxious to have some- 
thing done about this. 

We are against controls primarily, principally, and basically, but 
those segments of agriculture which we think need controls, then, 
should be fully controlled or as fully as possible. We do not believe 
it is fair that wheat or cotton producers have a subsidized program, 
being held up by Government funds through subsidy and price sup- 
port on the one hand and then taking 15 or 20 percent out of that pro- 
duction and taking that acreage and going into competition with those 
fellows who have been making it so far by themselves. It is unequal 
competition. 

The vegetable industry production does not vary much during the 
year; about 10 percent. The total acreage in vegetables does not go 
over 4 million. It goes between 314 and 4 million acres. Tonnagewise 
they supply, along with potatoes, 50 percent of the food in this coun- 
try which would be around 5 million acres. You can readily see with 
30 million acres floating around out of the 3 basic commodities that 
even if 1 percent of that acreage goes into vegetables we will be ruined. 

We have made it. We have not asked for Government support. 
We are feeding more people and have more vegetables now. We have 
done it without Government help in a formal manner. Yet we do 
not feel that it is proper for the Government to take this land and let 
it go and not have some control over where it goes. 

The vegetables are only one segment of this thing. There are many 
other farmers in this country that have been producing these minor 
crops and making their way with them, yet they can be flooded out or 
ruined by this subsidized competition. 

What is our solution? Here isa problem. We offer a basic prin- 
ciple as a solution. It is found on page 2 of the prepared statement. 
It starts with the middle of the first line. [Reading :] 


The vegetable and potato growers— 


A 


and I say the potato people because the potato people have been work- 
ing close with us, the National Potato Council— 

suggest that a provision of compliance under a price-support program of a basie 
commodity be that all acreage removed from production under acreage quota 
allotments for such commodity be placed under a soil organic restoration program 
as approved by individual State soil conservation committees and that no crop 
may be harvested from such acreage. 

We are putting this land on production and building it for potential 
food for this country and improving that soil while it is out of produc- 
tion. Under this amendment we are proposing it has State approval. 
In other words, the Federal Government cannot tell everybody what 
to do, what is best for them. That must be complied with under this 
before a fellow would be eligible for price support in his program. 
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There is a further factor I would like to bring out. The produc- 
tion of vegetables is divided into two classes, processed and fresh. 
The processed part of the program is about half that acreage and that 
acreage is more or less controlled by the processors. If they see there 
is a heavy inventory of processed vegetables, they will cut down their 
intended planting or contractings; but the farmer, and I say this 
with respect because a member of the committee is one of those and is 
to be admired, isa fresh fellow. He is the fellow who will be particu- 
larly hurt because he has nowhere to go. They flood these markets 
with these vegetables produced by producers who are subsidized by 
the Government and hurt this fellow who is trying to make his own 
way. There is nothing he can do about it. We think something must 
be done, and I am sure we will have a whole lot of popular support. 

The next item that I wish to discuss is the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 
3203. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. May I ask you a question or two on the first portion ? 
Mr. Towson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnoreseNn. It is your estimate that approximately 15 million 
‘res are used in this country for the production of vegetables ? 

Mr Towson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. And that supplies approximately one-half of the 
diet of the American people? 

Mr. Towson. Tonnagewise, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. If these 15 million acres or even 1 percent of the 
acreage is put into certain types of vegetable production, it is your 
honest judgment that that would seriously interfere with individuals 
like yourself who are historically engaged in the production of vege- 
tables? 

Mr. Towson. Yes, sir. 
(The following letter was subsequently received from Mr. Towson :) 


© 


VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Bridgeton, N. J., July 27, 1958. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. ANDRESEN: When appearing before your committee on Saturday 
I had the feeling that I may have been guilty of a misstatement in reply to 
one of your questions. If I remember correctly it had to do with the amount 
of food which the vegetable acreage contributes, Last year about one half of 
the food consumed by the American people was food produced under nonsupport 
programs. This of course included many more acres than that devoted to 
vegetables. Vegetables now are the second largest item, tonnagewise, on the 
American diet. If the record shows that my fears concerning my statement to 
you are correct I would appreciate it very much if you would correct the record. 

It was a great pleasure having you and your committee at Seabrook Farms on 
Saturday. I am sorry that all of your committee could not have been present. 
J appreciated very much the opportunity of meeting you. 

Sincerely, 
A. LEE Towson, Jr., President. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you have any proposal or suggestion to make 
as to what type of conservation payments or how much should be 
paid to the people in the wheat, corn, or cotton areas to keep their 
land out of competitive production ? 

Mr. Towson. I think, Congressman, that program has already been 
set up. In other words, I got this term out of a PMA soil conserva- 
tion book, Soil for Cumberland County, where they paid so much an 
acre for the acres we took out and plowed down crops or did certain 
practices on. 
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or 


Mr. AnpresEN. I do not know the exact figure. 

Mr. Towson. In this case it was $20 an acre, but that might be for 
our own locality only. 

Mr. Anpresen. I doubt very much if it would be $20 an acre on a 
nationwide scale, but this vacated land from the basic crop production 
is put into pasture and that would take at least a year to get good pas- 
ture there, 1954. The land would not produce any particular income 
for the owner of it during that period. To use that grass or hay or 
whatever legumes he might plant, he would have to go into the pro- 
duction of livestock; beef cattle, for instance. 

They say we have around 95 or 96 million head of cattle in the 
country. If the bottom dropped out of the market on cattle, it might 
be difficult to induce him to do that unless there were some reward 
for it. Iam thinking just for the moment up in the Red River Valley 
which is a wheat-growing and potato-growing area. The logical 
thing up there is to raise potatoes and sugar beets on that vacated 
ground. It is good soil for those vegetables. 

If the price is right, they will probably raise potatoes. It would be 
better for them to raise sugar beets maybe. 

Mr. Towson. If this land is not going to potatoes, you might have 
difficulty in convincing the farmers up there not to plant potatoes 
unless they received a r: ather equitable payment from the Government. 
The vegetable growers believe in a free economy. We are advocating 
this only if the wheat people who are going out of wheat or the cotton 
people who are going out of cotton want these supports and this 
money to back them up. If they throw the thing out, let her flow 
and the vegetable man takes care of himself as he has. If he wants 
that, then we want him to keep out of production on our crops with 
subsidized Government money backing him. 

Mr. AnpresEN. You make it very clear 

Does any member of the committee want to question Mr. Towson 
on that? 

Mr. Apert. Do you think there would be much of this cotton- 
wheat land going into competitive crops ! 

Mr. Towson. Of course the cotton is more potential than the wheat, 
but you will notice in my statement there is a letter, unsolicited, written 
to Walter Pretzer, the former president of our organization, within 
the last 2 weeks by a county agent out in Ohio. A wheat farmer came 
in to see him and wanted to know how he could get into vegetable 
production. He was looking foradvice. He is looking for a home for 
that land. 

If he had been producing vegetables alone on that land and meeting 
in free competition with us, that is swell. But we do not want him to 
be 50 acres forced out of wheat and put 50 more acres into vegetables. 
We have been operating under the law of supply and demand strictly. 
It is a narrow ballot. You know that. Here you are requesting this 
flood of acres, forcing it out of production with no control on it. It 
is a difficult situation. 

Mr. Gatuines. How much acreage in these major crops during 1950 
that was not planted under a control program went into vegetable 
crops ? 

Mr. Towson. There were 26 million acres forced out in 1950. There 
was a very heavy inventory of processed vegetables. So there were 
over 100,000 acres forced out of processed vegetables because of a heavy 
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inventory. There was on the gambling part 38,000 more acres put in 
fresh vegetables of that land. 

Mr. Garuines. That is a gamble? 

Mr. Towson. That is Brother King’s domain. 

Mr. Gatuines. That is unproc essed ! 

Mr. Towson. There are a good many more acres. Half of that 
acreage they do not know where it went. They know that much went 
into vegetables, but there are 13 million acres they do not know where 
it went. In other words, a lot of that m: iy have been in vegetables. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Does that affect your market or your price 

Mr. Towson. Yes. It is operating now under the law of supply and 
demand. You let all these other fellows come in there and it does not 
take much to tip the scales. 

Mr. Garurncs. Did it tip the scales in 1950? 

Mr. Towson. I do not remember. I do not have the records here. 
Kar] King’s income-tax statement will probably show it. 

Mr. Kine. I think it did show it. 

Mr. Horven. How would the increase in population affect your pro- 
posal? Do you think the acreage planted to vegetables could take 
care of the needs of the coming 10 to 15 years without expanding acres? 

Mr. Towson. I do not think we could make a rule here that would 
apply for 10 or 15 years. I am looking for only the immediate future. 

Mr. Horven. We are having a very gradual increase in population. 
It may be necessary to increase our vegetable acreage. 

Mr. Towson. We have taken care of the last 10 years’ increase in 
population. There has been a tremendous increase in the consumption 
of vegetables with the same acreage. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Except potatoes. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Towson, would you not, as a vegetable man, say that 
the potential supply of veget ables in this country is limited only by 
the possible sale and not at all by the acres that will grow vegetables, 
nor is it limited at all by the ability of vegetable farmers to increase 
the acreage if they have only a promise of a good gamble? 

Mr. Towson. That is right. 

Mr. Krve. So there is no possibility that this country, even with a 
50-percent increase in population, can be short of vegetables @ 

Mr. Towson. Nor anything else. I do not agree with these fellows 
who wave that kind of a flag around. 

Mr. Kine. In other words, the increasing population is a very minor 
factor in the future opportunity for vegetable production in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Towson. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. Beicuer. As I understand you, you are not objecting to an ex- 
panding vegetable production that the market will absorb and you are 
not objecting to competition from anybody who wants to go into the 
vegetable business; you are objecting to people going into the vege- 
table business who have had their acres taken by a “subsidized program, 

Mr. Towson. That is right. Over the period of years we have met 
the competition, but we feel that this is not fair. I hope you will 
agree with me. These fellows who take 100 acres out of cotton and 
still have 500 acres—and vou are guaranteeing them an income on a 
price-support program—those fellows will probably produce vege- 
tables at a loss, but yet he can still go because he has his Government 
money from his cotton. 
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Mr. Kine. Would you consider in the writing of the allotment laws 
that we should actually put in a prohibition of production of non- 
supported crops that are a class of cash crops? If so, would you not 
think that perhaps the acreage-allotment scheme which is basic to the 
support program might be defeated in the referendum vote ? 

Mr. Towson. I would agree that that would probably have a whole 
lot of effect on it, but I am just thinking now. I have no position to 
take on it, but I would think a farmer knew he could not go in and do 
something else with that land. He is not going to want to hold those 
things idle. He is looking now when he votes to what he is going to 
plant. If he knew he could not plant it, it might be a different vote. 
It might be a good way to get rid of some of this thing we have over 
our necks now. 

Mr. Kine. You would not advocate the Government subsidize him 
further by paying him for putting in these soil-conservation crops, 
would you? 

Mr. Towson. No. That is the program as of now. That has to be 
changed by the Congress. He knows that is improving his bank 
account by improving his fertility in the soil. 

Mr. McInrire. Do you not think this problem is entirely separate 
and apart as to whether a wheat grower wants a price-support pro- 
gram or not? This is entirely a problem of equity as between pro- 
ducers of different commodities. 

Mr. Towson. That is right. I think that is my basic reasoning 
here. 

In answer to Mr. King’s question, I said, Yes; I thought that maybe 
some of the wheat growers might think twice. 

Mr. McIntire. Your petition here is one of equitable treatment and 
not in any wise to be interpreted as an inference or an attempt to 
dictate the thinking of the person who might well want a basic com- 
modity price support. 

Mr. Towson. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. McIntire. In other words, the point I am getting at is this 
(and if I am correct or not, I wish you would tell me) : The vegetable 
producers are not taking issue with the basic commodit: y price-support 
program. They want only equity in legislation, so that they in turn 
are not competing with a farmer who is subsidized in the produce tion 
of one crop and competing with them in an unsubsidized position in 
another, a privilege which they do not enjoy. Is that vour thinking? 

Mr. Towson. That is correct. That is my point here. I do not 
wish to deviate on that. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, I just want to get one thing straight. 
There has been a good deal of talk about subsidy which we are paying 
to these producers of cotton and wheat. I think the record ought to 
show, because I do not think all of our people realize it, that there 
has not ever been a dollar paid in the way of cotton subsidy. On the 

contrary, the United States Treasury has made $267,000,000 as a 
result of the cotton-support program. Instead of being a subsidy 
to the cotton program, it has been a subsidy to the Treasury. 

Mr. Kine. May I ask what the figure represents, just the balance of 
cash in the CCC transactions? Or does it take into account all of the 
cost of administering this program over the years ? 

Mr. Poace. It takes into account all of the costs of procuring that 
cotton, of storing it, and of selling it. When the Government sold it 
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after paying those expenses, it sold it for $267 million more than it 
paid for it. That is the way most people figure the profits, the dif- 
ference between what they paid for something and the cost for carry- 
ing it and what they sold it for. 

Mr. Krve. You will admit that is not the total cost to the Govern- 
ment in the subsidy program, but that. is only the balance of the 
cash account and the Commodity Credit with probably not a cent for 
even the administration of the Commodity Credit and certainly not 
anything for the administration of the program out in the country. 
The cost of running all your acreage allotment schemes I mean. 

Mr. Poacer. It is true we have had a Department of Agriculture 
operating all this time and it is true that it has rendered benefits to 
the cotton farmers as well as every other farmer. 

Mr. Avpsert. You will admit we do not have to use a program of 
helping one segment to destroy another segment of agriculture. 

Mr. Poacr. Lam talking about the proposition of when people come 
here and talk to me about subsidies that cotton farmers and wheat 
farmers are drawing. I like for them to know what the facts are 
because I think most of these people in this room probably believe 
that the United States Government has paid out a lot of money to 
support the price of cotton over the last 17 or 18 years. I think it is 
nothing but fair when people talk to me about subsidy that we have 
some understanding about what that subsidy has been and who has 
gotten that subsidy. 

Certainly I agree that I do not think cotton farmers ought to de- 
stroy vegetable farmers or vegetable farmers ought to destroy wheat 
farmers or wheat farmers ought to destroy tobacco farmers. I think 
it is utterly foolish if one segment of agriculture seeks to destroy the 
other. 

I want to get clear in my mind just how competitive things are. You 
have said that in 1950 there were some 30 million acres removed 

Mr. Towson. Twenty-six million acres. 

Mr. Poace. Taken out of the controlled crops and some 38,000 acres 
were added to the vegetable crops. 

Mr. Towson. That was identified acres but there is still half of that 
acreage. 

Mr. Poace. That is 30,000 acres belonging to or under the control 
of someone who was growing a controlled crop which went into vege- 
tables. Wasn’t there at least that much shift in 1951 and 1952 when 
there was no control of wheat and cotton? Didn’t you have that many 
people who were growing cotton and wheat growing vegetables then ? 

Mr. Towson. We reduced. It must have been some of the vegetable 
acres went back into cotton because we went down in the fresh market 
about 15,000 acres in 1951 over 1950. 

Mr. Poace. Where did that go? Was that lost in States like Okla- 
home that grow wheat or Mississippi that grows cotton, or was that 
lost in the States like New Jersey, California, and Texas that grow a 
substantial amount of vegetables. 

Mr. Towson. I cannot answer that question because I do not have 
the figures. There was a reduction in fresh market stuff. There was 
an increase in processing in that year. 

Mr. Poacr. Does not that simply mean that the public is using more 
of this processed food? We just saw the great operation in the frozen 
food that did not exist a few years ago. Does it not simply mean the 
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average housewife is buying more of that frozen food and less of the 
fresh? I think that is true in my family. Is it not true all over 
the United States? 

Mr. Towson. The figures would tend to show that. 

Mr. Poser. If that is true, then do we have any evidence to really 
show that there is any great rush on the one farmer with a team of 
mules who is growing 20 acres of cotton and who gets cut 4 acres, 
for him to get into the vegetables industry? That fellow, as I know 
him, is no more competent to compete with you fellows in the vege- 
table industry than I would be to go on the ballet stage and attempt 
to become a performer there. 

How in the world are those ordinary cotton farmers or how in the 
world is the wheat farmer out in Kansas going to turn his operations 
into a vegetable operation ? 

Just from a very casual observation here, it looks to me like it would 
take a whole lot of money to get into this game of yours. It looks to 
me it takes lots of capital. It looks to me a man cannot go out here 
and get into the vegetable game overnight and compete er you in 
growing string beans or beets or something of that kind. I do not 
see how, in my country, anybody there could get into this game at 
all on any kind of basis. Maybe they could over a period of years 
but they certainly cannot do it with any rapidity. Sust how does a 
man do it 4 

Mr. Towson. Well, the Bureau of Census shows something con- 
trary to my statement. I talked about 100,000 vegetable growers. 
The Bureau says it is 735,000 vegetable growers. You take that and 
divide that into 5 million acres and it does not divide up into a very 
big score. 

Mr. Poacr. Those are the people who are growing gardens, are 
they not? 

Mr. Towson. I would think so. 

Mr. Poacr. It strikes me there is not all this competition you feel 
there is. If there is, we ought to see it and try to deal with it. As 
I understood Mr. King to say a minute ago, and I think correctly, 
actually the limiting factor on the production of vegetables is not 
limitation of land. I think we have seen enough land that was not 
clear between here and Washington today to double your vegetable 
production if it were put in vegetables. 

It seems to me right in this vegetable area there is plenty of land 
that could go into vegetables. I have seen a lot of land in field corn. 
I have seen a lot that was in dairies that could go into vegetables. 
It seems to me that those people are in a much better position to get 
into the vegetable game than anybody I know of that is growing eat. 
ton or wheat. They are much closer to market. They are closer 
to the processing plants. They have seen the experience. They have 
somebody that w vill buy their product. 

What could I do if I grew a carload of carrots in Waco, Tex.? I 
would feed them to the hogs. I do not know of anything else I could 
do with them. 

Mr. Towson. A lot of people eat carrots. 

Mr. Poace. I could peddle them out. I could get a mule and 
peddle, ringing a bell and try to sell them. As to actually getting into 
the vegetable business, in all seriousness, what would ‘the ordin: ary 
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cotton or wheat farmers do to get into the vegetable business? How 
would he get rid of his products ¢ 

Mr. AnpreseNn. We have got 5 or 6 witnesses here and we are due 
to be out of here in a half an hour. We want to let each gentleman 
have something to say. I started the questions because I did want 
to get into this subject. 

You had several other points you wanted to make? 

Mr. Towson. I wanted to thank this committee in respect to this 
trip-leasing bill. The vegetable growers and all agriculture are 
thankful for it. It is still in the Senate. We sincerely hope that 
individually you can help us. We are going to need it. 

The other thing I want to take up has to do with a segment of the 
vegetable industry, the hothouse people. There is a statement here 
by their president, Mr. Owen, who is also a vice president of our 
association. It has to do with the harmful effects that are being cre- 
ated in not only the fresh industry but in their industry by the excess 
importation of produce grown in Cuba and Mexico and brought across 
the border without any import quotas and grown under conditions 
where their labor is about one-tenth the cost of American labor. They 
can come in here and flood these markets. They are ruining the hot- 
house industry and those vegeli able growers and field growers in the 
neighboring States. 

Mr. Kine. May I interrupt by suggesting you ask that that hot- 
house statement be pa in the rec ord? ¢ 

Mr. Towson. Yes, si 

Mr. Anpresen. We will include your entire statement in the rec- 
ord. We are very much interested in not only the problems con- 
fronting the producers of hothouse plants but the other problems 
you have put forth. We thank you for your statement. 

(The statement referred to follows) : 


STATEMENT OF A. LEE TOWSON, PRESIDENT OF THE VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCTIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE HOUSE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE More PRESSING PROBLEMS OF THE VEGETABLE INDUSTRY 


(Submitted July 25, 1953, at Pennsbury Inn, Morrisville, Pa.) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America appreciates this opportunity to bring to your attention a few 
of the more pressing problems confronting our industry. Our association is 
45 years old and is the only national organization representing an industry hav- 
ing over 100,000 vegetable growers. 


RELEASED ACREAGE 


Acreage removed from production under acreage allotments of basic com- 
modities having price-support programs, and which is now uncontrolled, is 
dynamite to those in agriculture operating under a free economy, particularly 
the vegetable grower. Something must be done so that the producers of un- 
controlled commodities are not unfairly squeezed by that portion of agriculture 
under acreage controls and subsidized by Government funds. 

The vegetable industry has been able to go it alone and has survived by effi- 
cient competitive business methods. Government must see to it that its sub- 
sidies do not afford unfair competition. Government should encourage self- 


reliance. 
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Congress is now or probably will be considering acreage allotment programs 
which on only 3 basic crops may provide a released acreage of 30 million acres. 
These crops are wheat, 15 million acres; cotton, 7 million acres; and corn, 8 
million acres. If only 5 percent of this released acreage goes into vegetables 
it will increase vegetable acreage by 40 percent. This would be ruinous. The 
vegetable acreage generally changes only 10 percent a year depending on the 
law of supply and demand. More people are eating more vegetables now than 
10 years ago, yet our acreage is about the same. This means more efficient 
production methods. We had to do this to survive. We did not ask the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee us anything. The vegetable grower is not alone in this 
policy. Other large segments of agriculture believe as we do. Do not let the 
economic force of subsidized competition destroy us. Those in agriculture who 
feel they need controls should be controlled as fully as possible. The vegetable 
and potato growers suggest that a provision of compliance under a price-sup- 
port program of a basic commodity be that all acreage removed from produc- 
tion under acreage quota allotments for such commodity be placed under a soil 
organic restoration program as approved by individual State soil-conservation 
committees and that no crop may be harvested from such acreage. Acreage 
cannot be moved from one price-supported commodity to another under existing 
rulings. Why let it be a potential destructive force to those who are paddling 
their own canoes? 

You will find enclosed an interesting letter regarding a farmer's intentions to 
plant released wheat acreage to vegetables next year. You will also find attached 
a record by States of the distribution of land shifted from production of the eight 
basic crops having allotments from 1949 to 1950. 


TRIP-LEASING BILL (H. R. 3205) 


Your committee and the whole House of Representatives has been most helpful 
to agriculture in passing the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203. Individually you have 
friends in the Senate who are considering this bill. Please give them the benefit 
of your experience with this measure. Selfish interests would destroy Congress’ 
original intent on agricultural exemptions to interstate commerce regulations, 
These intentions and exemptions must be constantly guarded. 


To.tepo, Onto, July 10, 1958. 
Mr. WALTER F. PRETZER, 
826 East Schaaf Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear PreTzER: A few days ago a man operating a grain-hay farm on the 
best sandy soil in the county inquired at this office about vegetables for the 
acreage not planted to wheat this fall. Probably many others are thinking the 
same. 

The production of vegetables on land that is released by reduction of wheat or 
any other basic crop should not be permitted. 

In the 1930 depression many of our grain farmers turned to vegetables. After 
allotments and improved grain prices, most of these farmers quit vegetables. 
Some continued on land released by allotments. 

It is my opinion that as basic crops are reduced we are in serious danger of 
an increase in yegetable acreage that will damage vegetable producers. 

You and your leaders of the vegetable industry are to be congratulated for 
your fine public relations with Secretary Benson and President Eisenhower. It is 
my hope, and, I believe, that of our vegetable growers, that the Vegetable Growers 
Association of America, Inc., will recommend that land released by allotments 
be used only for soil-building crops, and in no case used for vegetables, at least 
until nutritional requirements call for a greater output. 

Sincerely, 
E. O. WILLIAMS, 
County Agricultural Agent. 
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Distribution by States of land shifted from production from 1949 to 1950, and 
made available for pasture, idle land, or increases in acreages of minor crops 
for which planted acres were not available * 


Land shifted 
from produc- 
tion, and 
available or 



































Wet euduntion Net inere ase pasture, idle 
a. in 39 non land, or increase 

in 8 allotted alloted crops n acreages of 

. crop fr a nee S ops in acreages o 
State 1949 to 19502 from 1949 to | minor crops or 
t 1950 3 | which planted 

| acreages were 

| not available 

(col. 1 minus 

col. 2) 
(1) (2) | (3) 

U 500 13, 624, 020 13, 048, 480 
Maine 16, 000 12, 810 3, 190 
New Hampst 500 2,970 | 3, 470 
Ve t 6, 000 8. 580 | _ 580 
M , 1Sé 200 1, 670 | 470 
Rhode Island 300 1, 000 , 300 
Conn it_- 1, 000 5, 850 , 850 
N York 7,000 37,600 | , 600 
New Jersey 1,000 17, 390 | 3, 390 
Pen HOO 2, 680 , 820 
Oh 491, 20 295, 860 5, 340 
l 744, 000 438, 760 40 
I 1, 568, 000 1, 445, 750 25 
M an 65,000 81, 030 
W ( r 78. 100 18, 000 | 
M 811, 000 362, 590 | 
I 1, 749, OO 1, 605, 460 | 
M r 659, 700 614, 870 | 
North Dakota 2, 154, 000 558, 000 | 

Da . 1, 197, 000 874, 700 | 
Nebraska 1, 383, 000 768. 730 | 
kK : 2, 411, 000 1, 453, 654 

) OO 2, 6SO0 
4 000 14, 600 
Vi i an 7” ay 
W t Vir nia °4 300 1, 900 

( , 04, SOU 31, 440 
S ( ; 000 123, 650 
Ok , 385, 900 42,150 
Fl ia 400 14, 650 
K tuck 236. 300 a2 9 
Tennessee 241, 200 121,720 
Alaba 1 7 381, 000 88.150 
NI ppi 606. 000 219. 050 386, 950 
Arka \ 743, 000 790 
Louisiana 288, 500 30, 780 | 
Oklahoma 1, 761, 000 38, 720 

4, 764, 000 4 3, 500 
574, 800 5,320 | 
117, 000 3, 440 | 
45, 500 270 
666, 000 L&, 830 
¢ 22° 000 | R2, 490 | 
A 1 je 109, 500 2,170 | 
Uta 20, 900 16, 700 
Nevada ’ 2, 000 1,860 | 4140 
Washington 440, 000 174, 540 | 265, 460 
Oregon 210, 000 141, 320 | 68, 680 
California aa a nie 483, 000 353, 760 129, 240 


1 State figures do not add to national totals. In col. 1, 2 total reduction of 6,000 acres in cotton in 4 States 
could not be apportioned to the respective States. In col. 2, a total increase of 51,000 acres in sugar beets in 
11 States was not available for these States 

2 It yures are net increases 

3 Italic figures in this column are net decreases 

4 Represents a net increase in acreage of the 47 crops, rather than a shift to pasture, idle land, or some 
crop other than the 47 taken into account, 
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Acreage for harvest of truck crops for fresh market and vegetables for 
commercial processing, 1948-52 








Year : — | For processing | Total 
1943 - . ‘ , 1, 572, 690 1, 956, 520 3, 529, 210 
1944 ; 1, 878, 630 | 1, 984, 300 3, 862, 930 
1945 1, 892, 510 1, 943, 180 3, 83.5, 690 
1946 , 2, 047, 490 2,059, 920 4, 107, 410 
1047... 1, 842, 760 1, 876, 630 3, 719, 390 
1948 1, 80 10 1, 699, 040 | 3, 501, 380 
1949 ‘ ; 1, 784, 660 1, 736, 720 | 3, 521, 380 
1950 1, 819, 710 1, 622, 630 3, 442, 340 
1951 1. 663. 230 1, 880, 50K }, 543, 730 
1952 !... l ), OO 1, 807, 050 3, 526, 050 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies, USDA. 
HOTHOUSE VEGETABLE GROWERS 


O. Keith Owen, president of the National Association of Hot House Vegetable 
Growers and vice president of our association has asked me to present the 
following facts. These facts are in connection with the harmful affects of the 
importation of vegetables under existing reciprocal trade agreements. Hot- 
house growers are in nearly ever State in the Union with concentrations in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. This industry has a capital investment of $500 
million with a sales of $100 million in vegetables a year, consisting to a great 
extent of tomatoes and cucumbers. This industry employs close to 50,000 people 
whose earnings represent 50 to 60 percent of the cost of production. Many other 
thousands are employed in supplying 8 million tons of coal and other supplies. 
This industry is being seriously affected by excessive imports of tomatoes and 
cucumbers from Cuba and Mexico. These imports can be be sold cheaply as 
their workers get only $1 for the work for which an American would receive 
$8 to $10. This industry flourished until 1934 when present reciprocal trade 
agreement acts were put into effect. Since that time practically no new capital 
investment has been made and the original site of the industry in the New 
England States has been destroyed. Mr. Owen’s company has abandoned a 
million dollars worth of plants in the midwest. The imports are increasing so 
that Mexico alone has exported over 238 million pounds of tomatoes. Cuba 
once exported 3 million pounds of cucumbers, now they export 17 million pounds. 
A fivefold increase. When our American markets are oversupplied with Amer- 
ican-produced vegetables these imports are particularly vicious. These imports 
affect Florida, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and California's field production as 
well as the hothouse industry. These growers need protection from excessive 
imports of produce grown under the conditions of labor costs which exist in these 
neighboring countries. If reasonable tariffs are not imposed, along with a quota 
system of imports, the hothouse industry will be forced out of business. Thous- 
ands of field growers in our Southern States will also be vitally affected. This 
will spell ruin for many families who have been in this business for generations. 
Thousands of workers will be thrown out of employment who have spent the 
best years of their lives working in this industry. 

The attached sheet shows more detailed facts as compiled by our secretary, 
Howard Brown. 


EFFECTS OF IMPORTS OF FOREIGN VEGETABLES ON THE VEGETABLE GARDENING INDUSTRY 


The influx of foreign vegetables in sufficient quantities to break the domestic 
market has for many years been a serious threat to our vegetable industry. It 
is also a serious threat to the growers in the countries that export vegetables into 
the United States. Two examples emphasize the importance of these two 
statements, 
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For example, the November to April shipments of cucumbers from Cuba during 
the 1947-48 season was 3,935.000 pounds; in the 1948-49 season it was 7,799,000 
pounds; and during the 1949-50 season it jumped to 11,994,000 pounds. The 
dumping of this tremendous amount of cucumbers on the markets of the United 
States during the 1949-50 season broke the market so that the Cuban growers 
received a reported $190,459 for some 11,994,000 pounds of cucumbers. Since it 
is estimated that it cost 8.04 cents per pound during the 1949-50 season to place 
cucumbers on the Pompano, Fla., market simple calculation will show that the 
Cuban growers lost in excess of $700,000 on the 1949-50 cucumber deal. The 
loss was so severe that exporters who formerly financed the growers refused 
credit for the 1950-51 season. The Cuban Government has, however, agreed 
to advance $325,000 to finance the 1950-51 crop of vegetables to be grown for 
export. The experiences of 1949-50 are thus likely to be repeated this fall and 
winter. 

The influx of tomatoes from Mexico is another example. The weight of 
imported tomatoes in pounds increased from 184,541,000 in 1951 to 204,517,000 in 
1952. The figures for 1953 are obviously not available. However, there were 
185,152,000 pounds imported for the months of December, January, February, 
March, and April in the 1951-52 season and 207,777,000 pounds during the same 
interval in the 1952-53 season. The value in dollars for these imported tomatoes 
was $13,668,000 in 1951 and $14,781,000 in 1952. For the first 8 months in 1953 
the value of imported tomatoes was $14,118,000. 

The total value of all tomatoes grown for the fresh market in the United States 
in 1951 was $115.475,000 and the 1940—49 average was $77.551,000. Thus approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the value of commercial fresh tomatoes in the United States 
eromes from foreign countries and approximately one-half of the value of the 
winter crop comes from abroad. 

During the first 16 weeks of 1953, January 1 through April 18, the United 
States imported about 575,000 bags (50 pounds) of onions. This was 80 percent 
more than the 306,000 bags imported the comparable 16 weeks of 1952. The 
total imports during 1952 were 1,800,900 bags. This compares with an average 
of 876,200 bags for the 1935-39 average. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables through the port of Nogales from the beginning 
of the present season to February 15 was 3,270 carloads of which 2,443 were 
vegetables, 561 carloads were peppers, and 205 were peas. There were S808 car- 
loads of tomatoes received during the first 15 days of February 1953. 

At the same time the dollar value of our agricultural exports was declining. 
The decline was at the rate of $4,040,050,000 in 1951 to $3,424,738,000 in 1952. 
The downward trend continues. During February 1953, the value of exported 
agricultural products was $216,476,000 as compared to $381,774,000 in February 
1952. 

Trade in agricultural commodities should help alleviate hunger in other parts 
of the world and at the same time relieve surpluses at home. It should not, 
however, destroy any important segment of our own vegetable-gardening industry. 


Mr. Kine. The next witness will be William Yerkes. Mr. Yerkes 
is a farmer here in Bucks County who is involved in the vegetable 
industry, particularly in sweet corn. Incidentally, he is the president 
of the county unit of the Pennsylvania Farmers Association. 


Bill Yerkes. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM YERKES, JR., VEGETABLE FARMER AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE BUCKS COUNTY UNIT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Yerkes. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Congress, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity and the privilege to meet before you 
ventlemen. z 

Mr. King, is it your idea to have me state our problems or more of 
a question-and-answer session ¢ 

Mr. Kine. I would prefer you would state your own problems as 
an individual grower if you have them in mind. This is for the infor- 
mation of this Committee on Agriculture which will have a lot to do 
with the formulation of the laws that regulate agriculture as a whole, 
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but the committee is interested also in your individual problems as a 
grower. 

Mr. Yerkes. As with all vegetable growers, we consider labor our 
No. 1 problem today. I do not see there is anything that we can be 
helped on that from the Federal Government side. As we know, the 
high rate of pay and, only too often, the low efficiency in our labor 
leaves a lot to be desired. I do not imagine that will improve until 
we have a surplus of labor again. 

The second condition I have listed is our seed and fertilizer costs 
which are at an alltime high also. Our transportation and freight 
situation, the local shipments are pretty much in line with other costs. 
The freight on long-distance shipments is not of great concern to us 
here because, as you know, we are between two of the biggest markets 
in our country. But on long-distance items, on shipments, it is a very 
serious item. 

I am just touching on all these problems. I did not know what 
time you wanted me to take. 

Lee Towson mentioned our trip-truck leasing so I will not go any 
further on that. 

As you already know, the industry is against price supports in every 
phase. We also take a stand on a reduction in parity under the basic 
crops. 

On the released acreage Lee Towson has also touched that. We 
firmly believe in continued funds for research work. We do not think 
there has been enough spent in the past. I think some of our sur- 
pluses could be used up to better advantage than to ship them to 
Pakistan. 

[ might take just a minute to touch on the Delaney report on insecti- 
cides, pesticides, and fungicides. The use of these materials is often 
important not only to the producer but to the consumer as well. With 
the insect condition the way it is today it is very important. We also 
realize when we use these materials there is a danger involved, but we 
feel that the Food and Drug Administration is competent to regulate 
that. It is a very serious problem as you men know who are familiar 
with farming. 

I will give a little illustration on that. In my line of business one 
of the most serious problems we have ever had in sweet corn is the ear 
worm. It has been only within the last 3 years we have had a simple 
control. It has been a problem ever since I was a kid. It is not 
expensive but it is a question yet of what percentage of DDT residue 
is in the ear of corn and what percentage is dangerous. That is the 
thing they will not give us. There is a lot of guesswork on it. 

So far I have heard of no one who has died from the consumer angle 
from any use of this. There have been some deaths that occurred in 
the manufacture but not in the use. 

There is one important item that we might not get a total agreement 
on. We feel that we need a better U. S. No. 1 grade on commodities, 
It is entirely too low a standard. It allows too much inferior mer- 
chandise to reach our markets. The condition that the industry is in 
now, we need all the outlets we can get. There is entirely too much 
off-grade produce reaching our markets and the consumers. We feel 
that the U.S. No. 1 grade should have a complete check up made on it 
and see what items should be improved and what others are good 
enough as is. 
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J might make a statement that I will not get total agreement on 
either. By the nature of the critter, the vegetable grower is one of 
the most optimistic boys on the face of this man’s earth. That is our 
own fault. We are only able to remember high prices too often and 
we remember the time we had to leave crops in the field unharvested 
on account of the poor market. 

Mr. Kine. You mean the chance for a profit is the greatest incentive 
there is for production ? 

Mr. Yerkes. That is true. That I think is a great incentive in any 
production. 

Mr. Kine. Do you participate in the agricultural conservation pay- 
ment program where you get Government money for part of your lime 
and fertilizer bill? 

Mr. Yerkes. I do. 

Mr. Kine. Do you believe that the Government should be paying 
anything at all for your lime and fertilizer that you use in your 
bus siness ? $ 

Mr. Yerkes. No, sir. 

Mr. Kine. You understand fully the difference between a real soil- 
conservation service and the agricultural conservation program ? 

Mr. Yerkes. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. Do you agree with what you undoubtedly know is my 
firm conviction that at least $100 million of the $195 million spent in 
that program is absolutely wasted so far as soil conservation is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Yerkes. I would think so. I would have no knowledge of it 
percentagewise. 

Mr. Kine. You do not think that lime in itself does anything to hold 
the soil? 

Mr. Yerkes. No. 

Mr. Kina. Nor fertilizer? 

Mr. Yerkes. That is very true. 

Mr. Kina. In taking this money for that, you have used this lime 
and fertilizer up in the production of cash crops ? 

Mr. Yerkes. That is right. 

Mr. Kine. You recognize that the use of lime in the production of 
cash crops is the greatest depleter of soils, not a builder of soils? 

Mr. Yerkes. That is right. We are on record against any con- 
tinuation of Federal payments of that type. As long as the Govern- 
ment has a program of that kind, we as taxpayers are expected to sup- 
port the Government and we take advantage of it or use it. 

Mr. Anpresen. We thank you for your statement. It has been very 
helpful ate eae aie 

Mr. Harrison. Might I ask a question, please. 

Mr. Anpresen. I do not want to deny any member of the committee 
the privilege of asking questions but our time is short. I could ask a 
lot of questions, too, but go ahead. 

Mr. Harrison. I want to ask whether or not you think with the 
present acreage that you have in vegetables at the present time, through 
the scientific methods of production that you could produce enough 
vegetables for the population for the next 10 or 15 years without 
increasing acreage. 

Mr. Yerkes. This would be an awfully hard question for me to 
answer unless I knew or could guess what the increased population 
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would be. As you know, there has been great improvement on pro- 
duction on everything the last 6 or 8 years per acre. So where that 
limit would be, I would not know. I would also suppose if we are 
getting 5-percent increase in population—what is the general increase 
in population a year, 2 to 5 percent ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. Probably in the next 10 years it will be 10 to 15 
percent. 

Mr. Yerkes. I suppose it will take increased acreage. There is a 
maximum you can reach in your production. Beyond that you cannot 
do much. 

Mr. Garuines. What percent of your labor is local stoop labor? 

Mr. Yerkes. We use all local labor, sir. 

I will take just a second, Mr. Chairman. We have a little unusual 
program. Our business is raising sweet corn for the fresh market. 
We do all our harvesting at night. We deliver it in Phil adelphia 
and New York in time for the market opening the next morning. 
Our local people are also employed in the daytime. We also pay 
a rate of $1.75 an hour to get this field help. So when I mention 
the high labor rate, I am not kidding about it. We are right in this 
area where our labor is terriffic. 

Mr. AnpresENn. In other words, it is hard for you to compete with 
the industries in the area and get good, competent labor? 

Mr. Yerxes. That is very true. We are using industrial labor at 
night. They are working in industry in the daytime and working 
for us at night. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Kine. The next gentlemen will be George Tallman who is the 
general manager of the Pennsylvania Potato Association. 


Mr. Tallman. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. TALLMAN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
PENNSYLVANIA POTATO GROWERS, INC. 


Mr. Tartman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may 
I take 1 minute to introduce 3 members, capital members. Harold 
German from Lehigh County, Carl Watring from Lehigh County, and 
Henry Gruber. These two gentlemen are wholesale potato growers 
and Mr. German markets his potatoes and vegetables retail. So they 
are typical members of our association. 

Mr. Ellenberger is a county agent of Lehigh County. He is herding 
us today a bit. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you produce early potatoes? 

Mr. Tatuman. We produce late potatoes. We do produce early 
potatoes also in Pennsylvania. We run the full season. I myself am 
a farmer as well as being the general manager of this association. 

Mr. AnpreseN. We would be glad to have the benefit of your expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Tattman. In order to limit myself to 5 minutes, which I under- 
stood was to be the time, I have written some things so I do not run 
over the 5 minutes. Then I will allow you to question me if you 
desire. 

As Pennsylvania growers we feel our problems come under three 
headings. The first and second are related. They are marketing 
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and promotion. The third problem would be cultural practices under 
which the production of vegetables comes. 

For discussion here we can talk about marketing and promotion as 
practically one problem. Our marketing programs —and I am think- 
ing now of the program that we as Pennsylvania Cooperative Potato 
Growers, Inc., use to sell our potatoes—have done a remarkably good 
job of actually selling potatoes to people who eat them. We mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Cooperative Potato Growers, Inc., point 
with great pride to our marketing plan which has moved potatoes 
from the farm to the consumer at a saving in cost to the consumer, 
yet returning to the farmer more of the actual dollars spent for the 
potatoes. 

We will be proud to relate the details of such a plan if you desire, 
but suffice it to say, for now we can point with pride and with honor 
to our farms and our businesses that were built with money earned 
with our own efforts and skill rather than money from Government 
subsidies. ‘This item of farm commodities is a sore spot with us 
Pennsylvania growers. 

Here I am going to tie in promotion. We feel any good mer- 
chandiser must promote the sale of his own product. We have been 
working hard at promoting Pennsylvania Blue Label potatoes, and 
perhaps the ladies here could look for Pennsylvania Blue Label pota- 
toes in Washington the next time they want to buy some. 

We can point to our queen contest, our potato city hotel here in 
Pennsylvania, our large amount of newspaper space we devote to sell- 
ing Pennsylvania potatoes. Even though we might work all of this 
program and work as hard as he have been to help ourselves, one word 
about Government supports that gets into the hands of news hawks 

can damage our promotion immeasurably. 

Since the consumers’ human weaknesses are what they are when 
they hear the radio I mean. 

You know as well as we do how the economic statutes of our coun- 
try today affect the fixed-income group in this country. Among 
them we have the newspaper reporters, the radio commentators, educa- 
tors, and columnists who help to mold public opinion. So you just 
allow them to get one feeling that the price of foodstuffs is being 
artificially boosted and you set off a chain of talk that can kill years 
of promotion in a few days. 

We in the potato business are faced with a serious annual decline 
in the consumption of potatoes. Mr. Andresen mentioned that. All 
of the publicity that was ever derived from Government-support pro- 
grams has helped to turn the public further from our good, cheap, 
wholesome food. We are positive if we want to help ourselves we 
must be allowed to do so freely. So I would say that we entrust 
the Congress of the United States to let us freely promote our own 
products without adverse publicity. We are sure that we can get the 
dollars we are working for by our own labor, skill, and ingenuity. We 
can get this in competition under natural economic laws of supply and 
demand. 

Naturally, the crops we grow have to find favor on the American 
table if we want to sell them. To this end we would urge the fullest 
research efforts possibly by the Department of Agric ulture along the 
lines of better varieties, better cooking and eating quality, insect and 
disease control, and education. 
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I mean by education that the farmer has to be taught to be a better 
businessman. The shipper has to be taught more efficient and careful 
handling processes. The consumer has to be taught intelligent buying 
and dieting practices. If Congress and the vegetable growers can 
work out such programs cooperatively, then we think there need be no 
artificial food-controlling programs. 

We want to be free to lick our own problems and we feel our own 
biggest problem is underconsumption. If we can lick that there 
will be no phantom of overproduction. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. What is the industry doing to show that potatoes are 
not fattening? 

Mr. Tartan. A year ago the Pennsylvania Growers Association 
put out a bag that stated the food values of potatoes and labeled it 
nonfattening, but the Pure Food and Drug Administration did not 
think that was ethical. We had a million bags to use up. They 
allowed us to use them up, but they said, “No more not fattening talk.” 
But we made a try. 

Mr. AnpREsEN. I would like to make this point, not to question you, 
but we are consuming around 700 million bushels of wheat in this 
country for all purposes. We had the same consumption 25 years ago 
and the population has not doubled but nearly doubled during that 
period. One argument, one reason for it is a good many people believe 
that bread contains too much starch and fattening material. I imag- 
ine potato consumption or a per capita basis has gone down in the 
same proportion as wheat and bread. That is one of the big problems. 

I happen to be a bread and butter, potato and meat and gravy eater 
myself, so I do not believe in that, even though my wife tells me I 
should stop sometimes. 

Mr. TaLtuMAN. Since you do not believe in it, then do you not think 
perhaps our educators are missing a point along the line somewhere 
to allow that kind of feeling to get momentum ¢ 

Another thing I would point out about the bread purchase is the 
price of a reti ail loaf of bread today, in comparison to 20 years ago, 
is higher; whereas, the retail package of potatoes is just about the 
same. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. Our committee has given the potato problem a great 
deal of thought and serious consideration during the past 10 years. 
You know what happened to the potato program. 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Tallman, Mr. Andresen says that the consumption 
of wheat in this country has not increased but has gone down. It 
must be obvious, therefore, don’t you think, that the increase in pro- 
duction of wheat, the continuation of producing 1 billion bushels when 
we consume only 700 million, has been stimul: ated by something other 
than just the price relation to the demand? That wheat production 
has been overstimulated by strictly Government subsidy and aid ? 

Mr. AnpreseN. It is good weather that has given us production 
because there is nothing that a good drought will not cure, as Mr. 
Poage knows. 

Mr. Tatiman. I would like to say we have the proof of what Mr. 
King is driving at in the way the potato subsidies and support pro- 
grams stimulated actually an overproduction in potatoes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We are aware of that, too. 

Mr. TALLMAN. People are very human. They have been that way 
for 4,000 years. 
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Mr. Anpresen. We found with acreage production in potatoes, they 
planted their rows closer and the potatoes closer and put in more fer- 
tilizer and raised more potatoes. 

Mr. Tatuman. If you were to examine the record of those people 
historically engaged in potato production, you would find they were 
fairly clean. It was the same type of man we have labeled as a wild- 
catter that upset the balance on the potato program just the same as 
I ain afraid such a man upset the balance in the wheat program. 

Mr. Anpresen. We cannot end your testimony without giving the 
biggest potato grower in Maine an opportunity, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvire. I have to straighten you out on that description of 
my activity in the potato industry. 

‘Mr. Tallman, I take this opportunity to commend the Penn- 
< opi Potato Growers as a whole for the aggressive way in which 
they are attacking the problem of packaging and merchandising which 
is ie seen ir to any potato-producing area as far as the problem 
is concerned. I think for the record I should say that we in Maine are 
very happy that other areas are attempting to operate their program 
and we have been at a program and have initiated a program in the 
industry in 1937 to provide funds by which we could help ourselves in 
the merchandising problem. 

There is one question which has permeated not only this hearing 
but other hearings, on which I would like your opinion. That gets 
back to the statement which Mr. Towson made. Do you folks in 
Pennsylvania producing potatoes wish to express a thought relative 
to the acreage which will be taken out of production of basic com- 
modities that move under quota legislation? Do you folks in Penn- 
sylvania feel that these areas which are now producing both basic and 
nonbasic commodities are likely to shift their acreage and constitute 
a threat to the stability of the producers of nonbasic commodities? 

Mr. Tatuman. We are very much concerned about that very thing. 
I do not wish to drag out this hearing by reiterating everything that 
Mr. Towson said. I do want to say very positively we feel in regard 
to these acres released by the basics—and I would say further after 
having listened to the questions put to Mr. Towson—that the basic 
commodities could live by free enterprise just the same as we could. 
After all, I think we have proved to ourselves—anyone who has studied 
economics in regard to the agricultural picture of this Nationa since 
1933—that trying to help or to adjust something in one area of the 
country invariably affects someone in the other area 

I have lived on a diversified farm. I farmed 400 acres of land. 
I grow 100 acres of potatoes. We milk 15 cows. We keep 10 brood 
sows. We have never participated at all. The question that was put 
to Mr. Yerkes brought to my mind that up to this time we have 
never taken one 5-cent piece of any Government-program money, 
We do feel we were handicapped in our diversified farm there, pro- 
ducing this milk and meat by the fact that basic supported grains 
made our purchased feed—and we fellows in the East who are in the 
livestock business purchase feed—prices higher. 

So it all comes back to the same basic thing, that as soon as you 
start to adjust at once place, you are mal: adjusting at another place. 
Therefore, we are in line exactly with the theory that this acreage 
be released. If those basic producers want support of their prices, 
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then they should accept control of their acreage in that they put those 
acres into some soil-conserving crop like pasture or grass. 

Mr. Kine. I have one question with a “yes” or “no” answer. You 
do not take any of the ACP money, you say ? 

Mr. Tatuman. That is right. We never have. 

Mr. Kine. I know you would be entitled to it if you wanted to 
apply for it. I know you believe in soil conservation, that is, true 
soil conservation. Do you believe that the Government should have 
drastically reduced the $195 million that they are now paying out for 
ACP payments? 

Mr. Tatiman. I feel so strongly that way that if I were to start 
filibustering on it, we would be here all night. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Kine. Now we will hear from Herbert Voorhees, who has 
been with you down at Seabrook. Herb represents the Farm Bureau 
Federation in New Jersey, or all over the East, perhaps. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT W. VOORHEES, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Voorners. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
enjoyed being here and listening to the vegetable-growers’ problems. 
I will not take very long, but I would like to put a different slant on 
the whole scheme of our conversation. Perhaps in order to do that 
we could review not only 2 years but 5 years or 10 years or 15 years 
or back to 1930 and see what has happened in our agr icultural economy. 
I will not go back that far. I will go back 2, 3, or 5 years, in 1948, 
when the Congress at that time wrote legislation which we felt was 
a permanent sort of a deal. It was legislation supported by both 
major political parties. 

I am proud to say it was also legislation which was sponsored 
primarily by the American Farm Bureau Federation which tried to 
get the rigidity out of the farm program so that farmers, not only 
vegetable farmers but dairy farmers like you, Mr. Andresen, and my- 
self, could better plan our operations. Then this program was very 
flexible in that supports varied with supplies and anticipated needs for 
supplies. 

Then the Korean situation came along and it was felt on the part 
of the Congress that the flexible part of the law should be postponed 
for a per iod of 2 years. That will cover the crops grown until next 
year. I think that is where the Congress, or the people rather, perhaps 
made an errro. It is much easier to look back than ahead. When 
you make legislation you make it for the future; it is not often 
retroactive. 

As concerning the vegetable problem, the main point that has been 
brought up today is what to do with acres released from these basic 
commodities which will be taken out of production this year and next 
year if the farmers of America, wheat farmers and probably corn 
farmers, vote favorably on the referendum to reduce their acreage. 

Back in 1948 when the principal law was written we specified dis- 
tinctly in the law that section 32 funds would be used primarily for 
perishable products, knowing that that was one way we could support 
the perishable commodities, primarily vegetables and fruits. 
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Now, we find we are in a sort of jam like somebody let me out of an 
airpl: ine in the middle of a swamp. I would not be able to get out 
with 1 jump or I would have to get out step by step. It seems to 
me that is your fix. As Members of the Congress, you have to propose 
new legislation for an agricultural act or an amendment to the present 
act. You will have to work out the easiest way possible. 

A lot has happened to our economy. Most of us fail to appreciate 
how much has happened due to the international situation. 

I want to speak first to the vegetable problem. The American Farm 
Bureau has recommended last year and then at the annual convention 
by resolution it also recommended again that when crops are taken 

out of production from the basic commodities that the Secretary of 
Awtest ure announce by proclamation what crops might be produced 
on these extra acres. I think it is not really fair to say we should 
make our vegetable acres any more rigid or our wheat acres. The 
wheat acres will be very constant if we go into a control program. 

Our methods of production change. Due to support programs, 
and unfortunately due to the high support program which has not 
been a good deal—and, Mr. Poage, you will appreciate much of the 
cotton production moved westward because of high prices—we found 
in New Jersey much of the potato acreage moved westward becaase 
of high support prices. 

Mr. Poacre. I do not think cotton moved westward because of high 
prices because I think the man in the West did it cheaper than the 
man in the East. I think low prices will move more cotton westward 
than ever moved in high prices. I believe these gentlemen in the East 
will agree that the lower your price, the more will move west because 
they cannot grow it cheaper. 

Mr. Voorners. Cotton never moved west at low prices. It might 
but it never did. 

Mr. Kine. They did not know they could grow it out there until 
the last few years. 

Mr. Voorners. Until they found out they did not have to gamble. 

Mr. Poacr. Until they found out the San Joaquin Valley grapes 
were not profitable. They had to put something in in place of grapes. 
They put cotton in. 

Mr. Voornees. I believe we should have the Department of Agri- 
culture decide what crops might be in some demand where it would 
not affect our economy generally and permit these acres out of pro- 
duction of the basic to go into crops, some other crops. It might not 
be vegetables, however. 

The vegetable program cannot be separated from the big problem, 
and the big problem is the inte national situation. Unless we can 
start moving in commerce a larger apportionment of the production 
of agriculture in this country, we will have chaos. 

I refer again to a recommendation of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation whereby we might expand our exports and receive in ex- 
change the currency of the nation with whom we are doing business 
in the hope that through interchange we can use these same currencies 
to expand and stimulate trade. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have just had a representative of the Farm 
Bureau before our committee yesterday on that. So we are familiar 
with that. 
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Mr. Vooruers. I would like to support whatever he said. I do 
not have a copy of his statement yet. 

Mr. ANprESEN. I would not support everything he said, however. 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean io say you would support anything that 
Mr. Lynn would bring before our Committee without knowing what 
it was? 

Mr. Voorners. I believe if it is within the resolution of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, I can say that; if it is within the confines of the 
resolutions of the American Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Betcuer. Did you think he did stay within the confines of that 
resolution he was spe: aking for for the American Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Voorners. Yes. 

Mr. Beccuer. That clears that up. 

Mr. Jones. No: it does not clear up the argument. 

Mr. Bercuer. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Jones. That is just one man’s opinion he is speaking for the 
Farm Bureau. Is he speaking for the Farm Bureau board or is he 
speaking for these 114 million farm families ? 

Mr. Anpresen. That is 1,942,723. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you are recommending that the Presi- 
dent have authority to dispose or give away $3 billion worth of surplus 
farm commodities ? 

Mr. Voorners. I do not think that the American Farm Bureau 
through Mr. Lynn recommended that the President have authority to 
give away $3 billion worth of commodities. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, your committee did not have any meet- 
ing after the Farm Bureau proposal. I mean you did not have a 
meeting prior to the time that proposal was instituted by the Farm 
Bureau? 

Mr. Vooruees. A meeting of what? 

Mr. Jones. Of vour board. 

Mr. Vooruees. Yes, we had a meeting of the board after the pro- 
posal was made, the President having been given this authority. We 
had a meeting of the board about a month ago, 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. Jones. Was that the Chicago meeting ? 

Mr. Voorners. Yes. We considered it at that time. 

Mr. Jones. At the same time you considered cotton ¢ 

Mr. Voorneers. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Was that meeting in agreement ? 

Mr. Voornees. I have not caught up to the cotton discussion and I 
missed the first day of the board meeting at which time they settled 
this cotton thing so far as the board me smber s were concerned. 

Mr. AnpreseENn. Let us refer to yesterday’s record and we will have 
this. 

Do you have anything else to suggest ? 

Mr. Voorners. Nothing except that IT want to repeat what has been 
suggested, that we give plenty of consideration to additional funds for 
research. I happen to be serving at the present time on the Policy 
Committee for Marketing and Research. Certainly, we can show by 
the records that the money spent on research and agricultural exten- 
sion service has been primarily the best factors to stabilize agriculture. 

Mr. Anpresen. We can agree with you if that research money is 
spent properly. 
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We want to thank you for your statement to our committee. 

Mr. Kine. Now we have one more man I would like the committee 
to listen to, to hear about something that I think might be a litttle 
unusual. We have Bill La Tourette who is the manager of the 
Puerto Rican labor program for this whole eastern vegetable deal. 
I think this committee would be interested in having you explain to 
us the significance of this use of Puerto Rican labor and how you 
handle it in the distribution to all of the various small farmers. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Let me state before you begin that this committee 
was in Puerto Rico. We backed up 100 percent the activities of Mr. 
King to straighten out the problem which presented itself at that time 
and we hope it got straightened out. 

Mr. Hoeven. Before we got back to the United States, I think it 
was at Miami, we learned it had been straightened out. 

Mr. Anpresen. We backed up Mr. King all the way through and 
we will tell you this, who are listening constituents, that he did an 
excellent job in presenting it. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LA TOURETTE, MANAGER, PUERTO 
RICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. La Tourerre. I have just returned from Puerto Rico. I got 
some firsthand accounts of the proceedings down there. I forget 
what the nickname is that they have for a particular day when the 
thing was finally resolved with the Governor, but there is some phrase 
they use in Sp: nish that would be equivalent to our D-day. 

I would like to say briefly, gentlemen, that had you people not inter- 
vened in that thing, it would have been a terrific blow to the vegetable 
industry because of what it would have done to the labor picture. I 
cannot thank you enough for what you accomplished in Puerto Rico. 
I might say that it has done good in more ways than you might think. 

On my visit there I had occasion to talk to professional people, busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, and bankers, and I asked them what their reaction 
was to our problem and how they felt about it and how other thinking 
people in Puel ‘to Rico of the seme kind felt about it. They said, “We 
were all on the side of Garden State. We believe the Government was 
very unreasonable in their demands.” 

So I do not think we have hurt in any way our relationships with 
Puerto Rico. We do value those relationships. I think you people 
did a crackerjack job. I am just going to tell you how this program 
is working. 

Garden State, the organization that I am manager of, is an agency 
that recruits for nine member farmer cooperative organizations lo- 
cated in the Northeast. In other words, it is our job to select the 
workers in Puerto Rico and to get those workers to the point of con- 
summation where they are needed. We are cooperative. We are 
owned by these nine member organizations. These organizations in 
turn vary tremendously. 

Mr. Yerkes tells me he is a corngrower. We have one organization 
that has 13 farmer members in Butler County. They are corngrow- 
ers. They are one member. We have a large area in south Jersey 
that is served by the Glassboro Service Association. I would say 
there are 6 or 7 hundred farmer members This whole thing is 
financed by the farmer with the exception of the transportation which 
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the worker pays. The farmer pays for the service of getting this 
worker. 

We are dependent, however, on the Government for one phase of 
this program, and that is the clearance and in the prescreening of 
workers. The clearance is an agreement proposition. You have all 
heard of the procedure when you get Mexican labor. What is that 
called, Mr. Poage? It is not called clearance but something else if you 
get foreign labor. I forget the word. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. That is a contract that our Government has with 
Mexico 

Mr. La Tourerre. Yes, but an individual grower has to get clear- 
ance from his local employment service to get that help. ‘Tt means 
that the local employment service office certifies that the grower can- 
not get local labor or any domestic help. That is what it means. We 
have the same procedure in the Puerto Rican program. That is done 
on an agreement between the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico 
and Bob Goodwin, the director of employment security. 

Puerto Ricans are citizens. Technically, they do not need clear- 
ance because they are citizens. It was felt that inasmuch as Puerto 
Rico was a very critical and possibly an explosive population center, 
it would be wise to have this clearance procedure in effect for contract 
labor. We do not argue with that. We think perhaps it is wise. It 
also has another effect. 

They have a sugar industry in Puerto Rico which I am sure you 
heard about. They are dependent on local labor there to get their 
job done. If we were to come down there and indiscriminately pull 
men out of the island without any rhyme or reason, we could hurt 
their sugar industry badly because we alone use 11,000 workers in a 
season. Therefore, I think there is room for the Government clear- 
ing orders from farmers on this side of the water and for the Govern- 
ment prescreening and registering workers in Puerto Rico so the thing 
can be done in an orderly manner. I believe it is going in a reason- 
ably orderly manner. 

In my recent trip to Puerto Rico I visited more than half of the local 
employ ment service offices. I studied their methods very closely. 
They use the radio, sound trucks. They use any avail: able means of 
communication for telling the people back in the hills and in the 
barrios. 

“We will need,” they will say, “150 men to come in and register be- 
rause the following week we are going to need 150 men to go to the 
mainland.” 

That is going on constantly in these eight offices. They do a fair job 
of prescreening. They prepare a card for each worker which gives his 
last job. They do not tell all his jobs, but his last job is on there. We 
work very closely with the director of the Puerto Rican Employment 
Service. He is 100 percent cooperative in our efforts to get the best 
workers. By working with the director in San Juan he is able to tell 
us where at any time on a prearranged schedule, which we work out, 
the workers will be available for final selection. Then we send re- 
cruiters to those points. The recruiter is the man who really carries 
the burden of the job. 

I watched the recruiters work, and I saw things like this: One man 
came in with dark glasses. The recruiter asked him what was the 
trouble and to please take the glasses off. The poor fellow had only 
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one eye. He would have been a fair worker, but I doubt if he could 
keep pace. 

Another boy came in with a bandage on his hand. The recruiter 
said, “You come back 2 weeks later. If the trouble you have has cor- 
rected itself we will be glad to take you.” 

Of the boys who come up to the desk to be recruited, many of them 
are workers who have been here before. We are prepared at least after 
several years’ experience and we have a list of 17,000 workers. Some 
of those workers were no good. Some of them skipped after they were 
here. We prepaid their passage on the airplane to the tune of $70 or 
$64, and 2 days later they skipped. Two years later some of them will 
come up for recruitment. They will meet our recruiter. He refers to 
a long list. Every worker we have had is on that list. If he finds this 
man is no good or has skipped, he says, “You owe us $78.” Goodby. 
That is the way it works. 

The men are brought into the airport about 3 or 4 days after recruit- 
ment and put on the plane. The plane is sent to 8 or 10 airports in the 
Northeast. That is basically the way this program operates. 

Mr. Kine. Tell us a little more about distribution after arrival in 
this country—your central camp and how you work with the individual 
farmers, I mean. 

Mr. La Tourerre. The ce ntr il camps carry on from where we stop. 
Their job is to get these workers to the farmer, and, believe me, that 
is not an easy job. They have to do that by working all winter in 
visiting farmers, holding meetings, and finding out the demand. As- 
paragus is one of the first crops we have here. We will bring in about 
2,000 workers in south Jersey during the month of April for asparagus. 
Those orders have been generated by the camp by contacts with the 
farmer. 

Finally, as the asparagus season approaches, those orders are firm 
orders. Prior to that they were estimates. The farmer has been asked 
to make a good-faith deposit of $20 for each worker he wants by the 
camp. You might wonder how does the camp operate: What does 
the camp guarantee? Do these workers live in the camp! No, they 
do not. The camp isa clearinghouse for labor. 

When I say “camp” I speak pretty much for all of the nine member 
camps we represent. They are really a clearinghouse. In other 
words, the farmer is guaranteed when he is a member of any one of 
these associations—and I refer particularly to Glassboro in south 
Jersey and to Farm Service, a new organization of Pennsylvania— 
that he as a member of that association will have replacements when 
he needs them. 

He is guaranteed that the camp will protect him against transporta- 
tion losses of the worker. He is also guaranteed if he should have a 
catastrophe on his own farm and be stuck with 15 contract workers— 
maybe he has had a fire or illness or maybe there has been some catas- 
trophe unique to his farm—he can bring those men back to the camp 
and they will be placed somewhere else. 

The thing the farmer is most worried about concerning this labor is 
that he will get up in the morning and find his labor force there. 
That is the greatest value that the camp can offer him. The camp 
cperates on a gross payroll service fee. That service fee does not come 
out of the worker’s pocket but out of the farmer’s pocket. The worker 
has to be paid the prevailing wage. Over and above the farmer has 
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to pay a service fee. It will range anywhere from 3 to 10 percent, 
depending on the member camp. 

I cannot speak for their management. Some of them find their 
expenses heavier than others. 

Is that what you wanted ? 

Mr. Kine. To what extent does the Federal Government subsidize 
this Puerto Rican labor program ? 

Mr. La Tovrerre. Only in prescreening in Puerto Rico. I do not 

see that the clearance proc — in this country is any particular job 
for the Federal Government. I do not feel it is any work. 

Mr. Kine. You are doing here, at the expense of the farmers, the 
same job that is done in the Mexican labor deal at Federal expense 
in the maintenance of those distribution camps; are you not ? 

Mr. La Tourerre. From all I know, that is true. I have heard a Jot 
about the Mexican program. Don’t get me involved in it. I think 
what you are driving at is that the farmers themselves are paying for 
this program; is that right? 

Mr. Kina. That is right: whereas, I believe in Texas the Govern- 
ment has considerable expense in the maintenance and operation of 
these distribution centers that do correspond to your nine farmer- 
operated camps. 

Mr. La Tourettes. It could very well be true. 

Mr. Poace. I think it can be said that the farmer pays that expense. 
The Federal Government operates those camps there. The Federal 
Government has control but the Federal Government makes the farmer 
pay for the cost of maintaining the Mexican worker in the camp and 
makes the farmer pay for the cost of tr: ansporting the Mexican 
worker and makes the farmer bear the expenses, although the farmer 
does not control the operations. 

Mr. Kina. I doubt if the farmer pays the Federal labor involved in 
the operation of the camps. They probably pay a fee that covers the 
feeding. I think there you will find the distribution actually handled 
by Federal employees, whereas here there is no Federal employee 
involved beyond that first stage of certification. I think that is the 
word you were looking for. 

Mr. La Tovrerre. That is right, That is what you have in Texas. 

Mr. Poace. We think we are paying a good deal more than cost. 
The Government says that is not true. We think we pay more than 
we should be paying. 

Mr. La Tourrerre. There is the advantage of having this thing 
operated by farmers. Any time farmers feel that way they will go 
to their board of directors and tell them. 

Mr. Poace. We cannot do it except under the terms that somebody 
in the Northeast will agree to and say we are not oppressing those 
Mexicans. You know we used to do it ourselves. The minute we try 
to do it there is some do-gooder comes down and says we have got to 
send somebody down here to do this for you because you poor people 
will take advantage of those Mexicans and mistreat them. So we 
want a lot of Government officials down here to do it. It is not that 
we want those folks down here; we did not ask them. It is this crowd 
up here that feels they must run our business that will come down 
there to take it over for us. 

Mr. La Tourerrr. We even have it here in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Is there anything else you want to add? 

Mr. La Tovrerre. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. What you have said is very helpful to us. We 
recognize you are dealing with American citizens in Puerto Rico and 
there isa difference. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garutnes. How are you reimbursed for this transportation? 
You do pay the transportation up here from Puerto Rico? 

Mr. La Tourerre. That is right. We try to collect $30 of the 
transportation from the worker before he leaves. That is just a good 
Yankee proposition. We cannot do that with all the workers. We 
find we can do that on about 6,000. Then the balance of the trans- 
portation is deducted from his wages. 

Mr. Garutnecs. A small amount each week ? 

Mr. La Tourerre. That is right. 

Mr. Garurines. Until the transportation both ways shall have 
been paid ¢ 

Mr. La Tovurerrr. Only one way. We have never yet been suc- 
cessful in getting a return transportation provision in the contract 
with Puerto Rico. They do not want it. The government of Puerto 
Rico does not want a return transportation. We can get transpor- 
tation for the worker at cost. Any time he wants to go back on 
Eastern Airlines, the same way he came in, we can get that at cost. 
We are not allowed by the Puerto Rican government to have a return 
transportation provision in the work agreement, just the incoming 
transportation. 

Mr. Garutnes. He pays his way back? 

Mr. La Tourette. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. That is all. 

Mr. Anpresen. We thank you for your statement. I think this 
represents the witnesses that we had today. 

On behalf of the committee I want to thank you people for appear- 
ing here today and giving us the benefit of your views. We also want 
to thank Mr. King for making this arrangement. 

The committee will now stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p. m., Saturday, July 25, 1953, the hearing 
was closed.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1953 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Amherst, Mass. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, in Stockbridge Hall, Uni- 
versity of Massac husetts, Amherst, Mass., at 10: 40 a. m., Representa- 
tive Clifford R. Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Dague, Harvey, Belcher, 
McIntire, King, Harrison, Poage, Grant, McMillan, Abernethy, Al- 
bert, and Jones of Missouri. 

Also present: John Heimberger and Frank LeMay of the commit- 
tee staff, and Walter Wilcox, Library of Congress. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Mather, ladies and gentlemen, the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives are 
very happy to be here today. In a moment I want to present the 
members to you. I am not going to take much time in the way of 
preliminaries because we came here to hear what the New England 
farmers and representatives of New England agriculture have to say. 
We are not here to try to give you folks any information. We want 
your help and the information you can give us as the committee in 
Congress which writes the agricultural legislation. 

This is the first of a series of hearings which we expect to hold this 
fall in all parts of the United States. We expect in all that we will 
have somewhere between 15 and 20 formal hearings, and we hope a 
number of informal meetings that will enable us to talk things over 
with farmers in an informal way and to see the agriculture in various 
parts of the country, because we realize that agric vulture in the United 
States is not one industry, it is a great many industries—some of 
which conflict with each other to a certain degree. 

We know the agricultural problem, so-called, is not one problem, but 
it is many problems. As a committee, we know we will not be able to 
deal with it adequately unless we have a pretty good picture of agri- 
culture in all parts of the United States. 

Six years ago we had a splendid hearing in New England at Dur- 
ham, at the University of New Hampshire. I am sure we are going to 
have a very fine hearing here today. I am sorry that an announce- 
ment came out in the Springfield paper, so I am told, that this would 
be a closed hearing. We do not have closed hearings. All of our 
hearings are wide open to the press and to everyone who desires to 
come. Of course it would be very foolish, I think, for us to come up 
to New England and have a ¢ losed hear ing. So I do want to disabuse 
the minds of anyone who may have gotten the idea, and I hope the 
press will carry the idea far and wide that this is not a closed he: aring, 
but that everyone is invited to participate. 
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It may not be possible for us to hear all the witnesses. I hope we 
can. I will say we will hear all the witnesses, but it may be necessary 
for us to limit the time of the witnesses as we go along because we 
do want to hear everyone. In 1 day’s time, we can only hear so many 
people. We will hear everyone, even if we have to limit the time. We 
will try to start out without putting any limitations on; but it may be 
necessary to do that a little later on. 

We do want to hear everyone and we want to give everyone as much 
time as possible, and it may be necessary for us to limit the question- 
ing by members of the committee—although we like to have all mem- 
bers have the opportunity to develop the testimony by asking ques- 
tions. But the limitation of time may interfere with conducting the 
hearing exactly as we would like to do if we had plenty of time. 

I want to present to you at this time the members of the committee 
who are present at the hearing. We have about half of our committee 


here, which I think is a very fine attendance, because we are coming 
ere the day after Congress is adjourned—I guess it is adjourned now; 


nator Morse was making a report of the Independent Party the last 
I heard, and that may still be going on in the Senate. I do not know. 

[ think we have a fine attendance here because many of the members 
felt it was necessary for them to go home and others had to make ar- 
rangements about going home. I am very proud that we have this 
many members of the committee here at this time. 

seginning on my right, I want to present to you a very distinguished 
member of this committee that we are very proud of. He represents 
New England agriculture on this committee and does a grand job of 
representing it, and a man many of you know, Clifford McIntire of 
Maine. [ Applause. ] 

The next member also represents eastern agriculture. Most of us 
are from the West and the South, as you will see when I introduce 
them, but we are always happy to have the agriculture in this part of 
the country represented on our committee and fully represented. I 
think there have been times when it was not too well represented be- 

cause the Members of Congress from this part of the country do not 
always ask to be put on the Agriculture Committee. They have a great 
many other interests that are involved, and there have been times in the 
past when we didn’t have strong representation of agriculture from 
this section of the country on our committee, as I would like to have 
seen. But I think we are fortunate at this time that we are on the 
committee well fortified with representatives of agriculture from this 
part of the country. 

The next man I want to introduce is Mr. King from Pennsylvania. 
| Applause. | 

Now we are going to go out in the Middle West and make a quick 
trip here to Indiana, Ralph Harvey, of Indiana. [Applause.] 

We make a couple more jumps and get out in Nebraska, Mr. Bob 
Harrison of Nebraska. [ Applause. ] 

Then we go to Oklahoma, Mr. Page Belcher from Oklahoma is the 
next member. [Applause. ] 

Now we are coming back to the great State of Pennsylvania again, 
and we have Paul Dague of Pennsy vvania. [ Applause. ] 

The next man and the man on my right, the ranking Republican 
member on the committee is Mr. August Andresen from Minnesota. 
[ Applause. ] 
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On my left, just continuing on down the committee here, is Mr. 
Bob Poage of the great State of Texas. | Applause. | 

They tell me they do a little farming down there in Texas. The man 
next to Mr. Poage is Mr. Grant of Alabama. [ Applause. ] 

Tom Abernethy of Mississippi. | Applause. | 

Paul Jones from Missouri. [ Applause. | 

He represents a great cotton-growing district in Missouri. They 
grow everything, they say, in Missouri. I was out there yesterday, 
and the ‘y grow some mighty hot weather. I can testify to that. 

The next man is Mr. Carl Albert from Oklahoma, a member of the 
committee. [Applause. | 

And the next man is John MeMillan of South Carolina. 
| 

Just one thing I want to say. Down in Washington we have the 
Democrats sit on one side and the Republicans on another, and I see 
they sort of lined up that way today. But I don’t want you to get 
the impression this is a partisan committee, because about ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the work we do on our committee, and maybe 
a hundred one-hundredths, is setieuie nonpartisan. We don’t think 
agriculture is a partisan question. We could just as well be mingled 
here, Republicans and Democrats alike, because we do not have to 
keep them separated to keep them from fighting. 

We have some good arguments on the committee, but they are not 
political arguments. They are geographical or economic or crops or 
something like that that we talk about on our committee. 

do want to present the members of our staff who are here, Mr. 
John Heimberger, Mr. Frank LeMay, and Dr. Walter Wilcox, of 
the Library of Congress. We are happy to have these staff members 
here today. 

I have been furnished with a list of witnesses, and we are happy 
to have with us today some of the commissioners of agriculture from 
the States that are represented in this area. The first witness that I 
desire to call on is Mr. Henry T. Broderick, the commissioner of ag- 
riculture for the State of Massachusetts. Will you come forward, Mr, 
Broderick? 





STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY T. BRODERICK, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Bropertck. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of your 
committee, it is with a great feeling of pride that I, as the commis- 
sioner of agriculture of this Commonwealth, have the privilege to be 
the first speaker at this meeting here today, which is of such tre- 
mendous importance to the agricultural population of New England. 
I heard you speak about the Democrats being on one side and the 
Republicans being on the other. I understand the only difference in 
politics is that those who are in, want to stay in, and those who are 
out, want to get in. 

So as far as New England is concerned, we look at the committee 
here today with the greatest of expectation and hope for the future 
of our entire Nation. 

Might I say that after the session that you have had in Washing- 
ton, coming up here to our New England, to our wonderful vacation- 
land that we have, it certainly is going to be refreshing. You are in 
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a territory of free thinking, direct thinking, and I certainly welcome 
you and your committee to this great part of the Nation. I hope 
this afternoon that I shall have the opportunity of showing you per- 
sonally some of our agricultural land, because we produce here some 
$250 million worth of agricultural products each year. While we 
may be termed an industrial State, yet on the other hand, Massachu- 
setts is a great agricultural State. In a recent survey that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made attempting to find the first 100 counties of 
agricultural production in this country, 34 of them were in New 
England. 

So you can understand how proud we are, how proud we must be, 
of agricultural products in this great section of the country. Getting 
down to the program which you have here before you today, I wish we 
had more time to present a unified program of thinking here. I am 
sure that we would have, had we more time to study this program 
which we have here as it affects New England. 

I feel, as one of the commissioners of New England, that we should 
have a unified meeting of agriculture in New England so that before 
your next session of Congress we may present to you a complete brief 
of the agricultural program as it affects New England and as that 
program affects the thinking in our country. 

The United States program of agriculture as it is in operation at 
the present time has done much for New England. We have some 
Federal surveys in our State, Federal crop surveys and marketing 
surveys, which to my way of thinking are of prime importance in the 
sale and disposal of our agricultural crops. I hope that those market- 
ing surveys, Mr. Chairman, can continue because they have done a 
tremendous amount of good and will do a tremendous amount of good. 

We are producing tremendous supplies of material, and we must, 
through a sound promotion program, be in a position like every other 
industry in this great Nation of ours, to be able to sell them and to be 
able to provide an adequate return to our farmers in this entire area. 

Our school-lunch program, which has been cooperated in by the 
Federal Government, has done tremendous work in fostering and pro- 
ducing better citizenry for the future of our land. Our soil-conserva- 
tion program—while people may think that in New England soil 
conservation does not mean much, that it is in the Western States 
where soil conservation is of tremendous importance—right here in 
New England has gone forward by leaps and bounds. You know, they 
say that soil conservation deals with a few who are living, many who 
are deceased, and most of whom are yet unborn. I am sure that is 
true, because with the realization that we have of producing, as we 
have been told, 38 or 40 percent more food when our population 
reaches 190 million, agriculture will mean more then than it does now. 

There are some Federal programs which have been controversial. 
One of those, as far as New England thinking is concerned, is your 
90-percent parity program which has been in force and effect. I think 
pretty generally the people of New England are opposed to a 90- 
percent parity program, that we are in favor more of a flexible pro- 
gram based upon a disaster base which will give to our people in 
agriculture the opportunity of continuing in business when and if con- 
ditions are such that they cannot survive. 

I think pretty generally, as far as New England is concerned, with 
grain prices as they are, fixed with a floor, with the great freight 
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rates that we have to contend with in New England, New England is 

not on a basis with the rest of the country. A preferential basis has 
been given to the rest of the country which I feel very detrimentally 
affects our poultry industry and our dairy industry. 

I do hope that in the discussion of this subject matter which is of 
prime importance to the entire Nation, New England can be the basis 
upon which a new program exists, 

There is another controversial matter, the PMA payments. I think 
that as far as Massachusetts is concerned, of course some good has 
been done. But I do not personally believe that piles of lime resting 
on farmers’ land, unspread and unused, is of benefit to the agricultural 
people of the State. There are many, many farmers who buy fer- 
tilizers, who have done it anyway without ACP payments. There are 
many farmers who have been benefited by these payments. 

That in my opinion at the present time is controversial. You will 
probably hear more of that today. We have here in Massachusetts 
some seven or eight thousand members of the State Farm Bureau. It 
is unfortunate at the moment that their program of determining the 
thinking in Massachusetts is not ready for distribution. I understand 
they have seven or eight thousand flyers out asking questions of their 
farmers. That is one of the reasons why I say that as far as this com- 
mittee report is concerned, it would be better if we had a New England- 
wide meeting, could prepare a definite brief so that we would present 
a unified report to your committee, say in late November or December 
before the meeting of your Congress in January. 

There are many programs in which we combine with the Federal 
Government that, to my way of thinking, are of tremendous import- 
ance. Of course one area of the country in and of itself cannot neces- 
sarily be the thinking which is exercised beneficially throughout the 
entire Nation. Therefore I feel that as far as New England is 
concerned, this committee which appeared here I think some 6 or 7 
years ago, and did such an able job at that hearing, should give full 
consideration to the speakers who are going to appear here today on 
some of the programs. They will go into them more technically than 
I will, but I do feel that a committee of this kind, coming to Massachu- 
setts—ordinarily we have to go to Washington and speak to you down 
there—but your coming and sampling the opinion of our farmers in 
Massachusetts, our grassroots farmers, is beneficial. 

As commissioner, I regret that an article appeared in one of our 
Massachusetts papers stating that this was to be a closed hearing. We 
in New England do not want closed hearings, Mr. Chairman, on any- 
thing. Our minds are open. Our hearts are open. And may I say 
to you today that we welcome you and we will give you the full extent 
of our ability and our thinking. I am pretty sure that after you listen 
to us and hear our program, you will go back to Washington, I hope, 
imbued with some of the thinking in New England which in your legis- 
lation you will put into force and effect, which will become the law 
of the Nation. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you, Mr. Broderick. There may be some 
members of the committee who would desire to ask you a question or 
two. I do not think we can take too much time in questioning. I be- 
lieve all the members of the committee will agree with me that we 
want to hear what you have to say, rather than to have the committee 
take too much time in questioning, since the time is limited. 
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However, a few questions somet imes bring out pol ints that cannot be 
developed in any other way. So I am just going to propose this to 
the committee and see if the committee is agreeable, because we have 
not had an opportunity to discuss it. Suppose we limit the questioning 
by the committee members not to exceed 10 minutes for each witness. 
Does that seem agreeable to members of the committee? I understand 
we have 22 witnesses so far and there may be some others. Let us try 
10 minutes and see how that works. We m: iy have to cut that down 
a little bit later. 

The Chair will try to recognize the members of the ¢ committee so all 
of them will have a chance to ask questions if we will just start in at 
the center and move out. 

I will ask if there are any questions that the committee members de- 
sire to ask of Mr. Broderick at this time. 

Mr. Andresen has a question, Mr. Broderick. 

Mr. Anpresen. Just one question, Mr. Broderick. Will you give 
the committee some idea of the importance of each segment of your 
agricultural economy? Which is No. 1? 

Mr. Bropertck. I say that on the records that we have at the present 


time, our poultry industry leads in the agricultural production in this 
Commonwealth. That involves about some $90 million a year. Next 
involved would be our dairy industry, with some $50 million. I might 
say that our hog indus vu is of — lous importance. We have 
had some difficulty within the last year by reason of vesicular emphy- 
sema traveling across the country from G alifornia into New England. 
I might point out to you that Middlesex County, a small county we 
have, sir, in ¢ omparison with some of your great States, produces more 
hogs than any other county in the United States, which is of im- 


portance, 

Our floriculture is extremely important, some ten or fifteen million 
dollars. Our fruit is of great importance in this State. We produce 
some $8 or 89 or $10 million worth of fruit. And overall, sir, from 
the records of the United States Government which you represent, I 
understand we come about the 17th State in production in the entire 
United States. So that is the story of sea setts and New Eng- 
land. The other States can speak for themselves, but it is over a 
billion dollars of actual production ‘ites the soil each year—tre- 
mendous, in my opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Jonrs. Did you mean to infer that these ACP payments were 
made for lime that was never applied or spread ? 

Mr. Broperick. I think you will probably hear more about that 
today. 

Mr. Jones. I said did you imply that in your statement ? 

Mr. re I did, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That is being done in some sections here? 

Mr. Baoomnice. That is right. There have been distributions made 
which have never been used. That is one of the criticisms which I 
think will be presented here today. I desire to be fair. I want an 
impartial presentation of the facts as far as agriculture is concerned. 
That is what I am trying to do. After all, I represent all the 
segments of agriculture in this State. 

Mr. Jones. That would not be a proper administration of the law 
where that was done, though ? 
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Mr. Bropertck. I would not go so far as to say that. I would go so 
far as to say it would not be a proper interpretation of the farmers’ 
viewpoint of the distribution under ACP. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I do not like to leave it at that. I think we ought 
to lay it on the table. That would not be a proper administration of 
the law if they left the lime lying out on the ground without proper 
distribution; would it? 

Mr. Broprrick. I will not go so far as to directly say that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let us put it — way. Wotlk | you say, then, 
in your judgment that that would be good judgment on the part of 
thos se who administered the law to permit such a thing? 

Mr. Broperick. I would say that in my opinion it was not good 
farming. 


Mr. PoaGe. Do you consider that ¢ rood : ind he mest administration ? 
Mr. Bropericx. I would not directly answer it that way, as good 
hon est administration. ] think I would say that a farmer who leaves 


his products or his lime out in the open, who takes it from the Govern- 
ment under such circumstances, there is something wrong with the 
program. 

Mr. Poacr. What would you say of the committee that approves 
giving that farmer lime that he does not use ¢ 

Mr. Broperick. I think in many instances the committee have no 
knowledge how that farmer’s mind operat: 

Mr. Poacr. I can remember that my father used to tell me if a man 
cheated me one time, that was his fault. That if he cheated me a 
second time, that was my fault. These committees have had a good 
many vears to see those farmers. 

Mr. Brovertcr. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poace. No; but I said it. These committees have had a good 
many years to see those farmers. What are you going to say about 
the committee that lets a farmer get lime several times without using 
it? What are you going to say about the second and third time ? 

Mr. Bropertcx. I do not think it is so much the committee as it is 
the program that allows the committee to do such a thing. 

Mr. Poacr. Is there anything in the program that authorizes the 
giving of lime or any other aid to a farmer who will not use it? 

Mr. Broperick. That I cannot say, sir, but I do say this—— 

Mr. Poace. You are familiar with the law? 

Mr. Broperticx. I certainly am, but there are many interpretations 
of the same law I am beginning to find. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you interpret the law as being so broad as to intend 
that a committee should approve the request of a farmer when they, 
by experience, know that he is not going to use o product ? 

Mr. Bropertck. If they know by experience that he is not going to 
use it, I think they should not approve that application on that basis. 

Mr. Poacr. But I understand you to say it is common practice in 
this community that it is not being done? 

Mr. Bropertck. No; I did not say it is a common practice. I think 
my record will bear that up. 

Mr. Poace. But you did say it is not an unusual practice 

Mr. Bropericx. It is matters which have come to my attention, and 
in my presentation here today of the programs that exist in this 
country of ours so far as they affect Massachusetts, I wanted to bring 
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that to your attention. There are hundreds of farmers, Mr. Repre- 
sentative, that are getting benefits from these programs. 

Mr. Poace. Is it or is it not a common practice that you have told 
us about / 

Mr. Broperick. I wouldn’t go so far as to say it was a common 
practice. I do not like the use of your “common practice.” It has 
not come to my attention as a common practice, but I do know that 
it is bel ‘Ing done, and I bring it to your attention for what it is worth. 

The Cuamrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Broderick. Perhaps 
this discussion will develop a little farther as we go along on that 
point. We will be glad to hear other witnesses on that matter. The 
next witness is Mr. Perley I. Fitts, commissioner of agriculture for 
the State of New Hampshire. We will be happy to hear from you, 
sir. We remember you from 6 years ago and we are happy to have 
you witl 1uUus again. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PERLEY I. FITTS, COMMISSIONER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE OF THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Firrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, we are very proud to have you here. The 
farmers of this northern region appreciate the interest that this 
committee is showing in coming here to Amherst to listen to and 
obtain the views and opinions of our area farm people. As you 
know, all farmers face certain problems, some of which are beyond 
their control and some are man-made problems which we understand 
you are concerned with today. 

I wanted to remind you of that New England story that perhaps 
you have forgotten since you were here about 6 years ago, about the 
farmer who was filling out this insurance blank and one of the ques- 
tions ap pig to be if he had ever had any accidents in his life. He 


allowed as he hadn’t, but the man who was helping him make out 
the papers said “Well, didn’t you ever get injured in any way?” “Oh, 
yes, sure, I have been injured a good many times. 

‘Tell me about one of them ? 

“Why,” he says, “There was that time when I was in the hospital 


for 5 weeks after the bull threw me over the fence.” 

“Well, wasn’t that an accident?” 

“Hell, no, the bull knew he did it and did it on purpose.” 

You know, as a matter of fact, I think that is one of the things that 
highlights my introduction, that most of these problems we are dis- 


cussing are man-made. They are something that we have built up 
within ourselves. 
We know that your committee as a whole in recent years has not 


held the same opinion on several national agi indeed matters, as 
have our farmers in New H: umpshire, New England, and the North- 
east. This courtesy extended of allowing us to present our view today 
is certainly appreciated, and let me thank you now for that privilege. 

I expect one of the most talked about subjec ‘ts that your committee 
will hear about is this matter of mandatory high-sup port prices as 
opposed to a more flexible base with prices varying to the pattern of 
production. Our farmers in New Hampshire have vigorously opposed 
mandatory support prices, and the Congressmen from our area have 
opposed them as indicated by their record. 
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The poultry industry in New Hampshire, which is our largest 
single farming business, wants little to do with Government subsi- 
dies—note I s say “little’—for themselves, nor do they want to be con- 
tinually burdened with high grain prices for two reasons: One, an 
increase for the cost of production of the grain itself, and another 
added cost for the taxes necessary to keep the grain prices at that high 
level. 

Some of us refer to it as double taxation. Proof of this feeling is 
contained in a copy of a resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association held June 24, 
1953, which I am going to leave with you. I have copies of that 
prepared for _ committee. I will read it if you would lke to have 
me read it. 

The Cuarrman. You will leave a copy of it for the record ? 

Mr. Firrs. I certainly will. I have enough resolutions to give each 
member of the committee a copy. Our dairy industry, the second 
ranking industry in agriculture in the State, makes use of Federal 
marketing orders in the pricing of milk, but it must be emphasized 
here that these orders are such as to make constant use of supply 
and demand factors in arriving at the price of class 1 milk which is our 
most important classification for our New Hampshire dairy industry. 

I might say here that, aside from any prepared speech, we have a 
milk-control board in our State that we are very proud of. It is, we 
feel, working very nicely. Instead of working on the basis that your 
committee does—and we all know of OPA and OPS—of setting a ceil- 
ing, we set a floor. Our approach in this milk situation is something 
1 want to bring to your attention, because I have a feeling that when 
we get through with these agricultural discussions, you are going to 
find that the answer is not in any one key word, whe ther it be insurance 
programs or two-price policies, or a subsidy payment to farmers or 
what it is—it is going to be worked out somehow perhaps by com- 
modities more. 

My wife always gives me a dig in my speeches to say “Why don’t you 
tell them we want a minimum price like labor has? Who wants to 
work for 75 cents an hour?” No one wants to work for 75 cents an 
hour, but we do have certain laws setting a floor on labor. I don’t 
work for 75 cents an hour for the State of New Hampshire. Carpen- 
ters don’t work for 75 cents an hour. They are paid in proportion 
to the relative merits of their time and their training and what have 
you. 

I heard that brought out in many discussions, that if agriculture had 
a floor changed from time to time by the Secretary of Agriculture or 
such a committee as you people, the Government would not gain if 
we had to take this produce off the market at that figure, the farmer 
will still have to find his own outlet. That in essence is what we do 
with our milk-control board in the State of New Hampshire. 

We set the low price of milk, but our milk-control board does not 
buy any milk. Gentlemen, you seriously think about this thing, be- 
cause the Federal Government is not only setting the low price when 
they refer to parity, but they buy at that price, and that is what gets 
you fellows in all kinds of trouble. 

I refer back to a statement here which shows in a way as to where 
you are headed with the wheat situation. These are some things, I 
think, your committee does not get. This, understand, is at least a 
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week before these votes had been taken as to wheat acreage. I might 
say that your price guaranty is not going to be on the basis of acreage, 
it is going to be on bushels. “Don’t cut your profits when your wheat 
acreage is reduced,” is the good advice given farmers by a leading 
State agricultural college agronomist. “Follow college recommenda- 
tions for certain fertilizers in your wheat this fall and you will harvest 
extra profits next summer,” say the experts. With 21 percent less 
acreage planted to wheat, growers will have to produce cheaper wheat 
mn ae to keep out of the red. Cheaper production means higher 
profit. 

“lertilizer used wisely will cut costs to the bone and at the same time 
boost production.” Gentlemen, I just warn you as to what happened 
when the potato situation got out of hand, and you paid for potatoes 
by the bushel rather than the acreage. 

It so happens at this particular time that several of our commodity 
groups have not held their annual meetings. Some of these groups are 
soon to study problems relating to their particular commodity. Their 
is to be a meeting of the dairy industry people this week, Thursday, in 
my office. and the county farm bureaus in New Hampshire, for 
example, have already started a series of many meetings at which all 
farmers will have an opportunity to study the pros and cons of various 
problems. 

Experts from the University of New Hampshire are preparing 
factual material for them, and they are discussing these factors to 
see what the people think about them in view of present conditions. 

When they consolidate their ideas through these resolutions at 
their annual meeting, which is to run on the style of the good old New 
England town-meeting plan, these are passed on to State and later 
National organizations and I am sure you will be hearing more about 
the results of these meetings. 

In general I think it is fair to say that the majority of New Hamp- 
shire farmers think of our United States Government as the final 
balance in those matters too large and complicated for an individual 
or a small group to contend with, that their decisions being something 
so important should be arrived at only after very serious consideration 
and then only for the good of the majority. 

I would further say that I believe our farmers want to seek con- 
tinuous support of the following Government programs if they can 
be followed economically: School-lunch program, soil-conservation 
service, farm planning and technical service, Bangs (Brucellosis) dis- 
ease eradication program in connection with our State governments, 
stabilized farm-price levels or an attempt at them. Continued abund- 
ance of farm production. And I might say here so that we do not 
leave any wrong impression, I and my people in the State recognize 
the fact that you have got to have more food all the time than the 
people in this country want to eat. It is absolutely necessary, because 
as I use my own home-grown example, when a milkman starts out 
in the morning he doesn’t have any idea whether my wife wants 2 
or 5 or 7 or 10 quarts. That in the aggregate means that all the time 
you have to carry a surplus of milk, and in order to have eggs, broilers, 
and all these other commodities, we have to have some extra food. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that is the one point 
that we have got to convince people of, that agriculture needs a certain 
amount of thinking and assistance in assuring that we have that sur- 
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plus all the time. I don’t care whether it is eggs or wheat or cotton 
or what it is. 

I use the homely and personal example of the time I was in the 
poultry business. Twenty-five years I stayed in the poultry business 
and that is quite a record. I made my living and sent my children 
through the university, and I know that the only way that I was 
able to make a living in that poultry business was to always have more 
pullets and more birds than what I could use—always. I planned 
on it. I planned on so many for the foxes, so many for diseases, so 
many for this, so many for that, so that I could wind up with a houseful 
of pullets. That is the only way I lived. 

Frankly, I would have gone broke in a minute if I had tried to get 
along on half an operation for 2 or 3 years. But this is true. During 
the 25 years I was in the poultry business there were only about 5 
of what I would call really successful years. The rest of them I had 
to give and take with the boys that were having a tough time. There 
were times when I was skating along, taking money out of my left 
hand pocket and putting it in my rmght hand pocket. There were 
growers who didn’t have it to take out of their left hand pocket. 

So my contention still is that a great deal of this so-called subsidy 
and assistance has got to come back to the man on the farm himself 
in order to balance out his products, that the Federal Government can- 
not guarantee him a continued profit 365 days in the year. 

Expanded foreign trade, if necessary, continued support of the 
land-grant colleges and extension work is absolutely imperative. 
Continued support of research and experimental work and coopera- 
tive control programs dealing with insects and plant diseases, and 
expanded work in better marketing procedures. 

Again let me thank the committee, and I would like to suggest that, 
as many of our organizations are to meet later in the year, you people 
designate some method to encourage the presentation of statements 
later, made by our commodity groups. That more or less coincides 
with my predecessor, Mr. Broderick’s statement. I wish, Mr. Chair- 
man, you would designate someone who would receive such decisions 
as are being made by our commodity groups during the next few 
months to trasmit to your committee. 

The CHatrmMan. Let me ask this. You are asking us to suggest 
someone in New England 

Mr. Frrrs. Not necessarily. If you would tell us today whether 
to channel it through Mr. Heimberger or whom to channel material of 
this kind to 

The Cuarrman. We will hold our hearings open until after these 
meetings have been held, and whatever you may develop in the course 
of your meetings here that you think is worthy of our consideration in 
Washington, if you will send it to the committee, we will make it a 
part of these hearings so that when the final hearings are printed and 
the record is made, all of these resolutions that may develop as a 
result of these meetings will appear in the record as fully as if they 
had been presented here today. Do you think that will meet the 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Firrs. How about it, Mr. Broderick ? 

Mr. Broperick. That is right. I think that is wise. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you stand by for a few moments, Mr. Fitts, 
to see if there are any questions on the part of the committee? 
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Mr. Firrs. I will. And if there was time I would read this resolu- 
tion which I presented to the committee, but that is up to you, Mr, 
Chairman. It is a 1-page affair. 

The Cuarmman. Do just as you like. Perhaps you had better read 
it. 

Mr. Firrs (reading) 

The New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association, representing an indus- 
try which provides nearly 50 percent of the agricultural income of New Hamp- 
shire, urges the Congress of the United States to initiate action immediately for 
the repeal of mandatory 90 percent of parity farm price supports provided in the 
amendment to the Hope-Aiken Act of 1945. 

The New Hampshire poultrymen are certain that the flexible price supports 
in the original Act of 1948 should be restored at the earliest date. 

The Sist Congress amended the Hope-Aiken Act requiring 90 percent support 
on certain agricultural items until July 1, 1954. 


It goes into a little more detail. [Reading:] 


This compulsory program on grains (which represent about 65 percent of 
the cost of production of poultry meat and eggs) until the end of the next fiscal 
year July 1, 1954, is demoralizing to the $4 billion poultry industry of the Na- 
tion. The poultrymen of America, realizing that mandatory support programs 
would stimulate supplies of supported items beyond consumption, have never 
acted for price supports on their products and have gone on record as being 
opposed to them at all times. In fact, all they have sought is a realistic, flexible 
type of support program. 

Poultry growers are in effect being penalized twice. They are taxed to enable 
the Government to keep feed prices at high levels. Then they are taxed again 
when they buy the feed at the high prices. 

This may well be the last opportunity for the American poultry growers, not 
only to regain their initiative and voluntary participation in determining the 
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destiny of themselves and their families, but also of survival itself 


The resolution was adopted June 24. 

The Cuarmman. We thank you very much, Mr. Fitts. Would you 
mind standing by for just a few minutes here, and I will see if there are 
any questions. 

Mr. Poagr. I would like to ask Mr. Fitts to go a little further in 
reconciling the viewpoint that we ought to have a floor under agricul- 
tural prices, and the opposition to the floor that we do have. <As I 
understand it, you suggest you believe in a floor such as we have in 
some areas in the dairy industry where we by law prohibit the pro- 
ducer from selling at less than a certain price or prohibit the purchaser 
from buying at less than a certain price. But you feel that it is wrong 
to carry out the program on the basic commodities of having the Gov- 
ernment guarantee a certain price. 

That is your viewpoint, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Firrs. More or less so, Mr. Poage. Asa matter of fact, I think 
if we go back to my little parallel dealing with our milk control board, 
the difference being this: The State of New Hampshire, when our State 
milk control bard sets the price of milk, does not guarantee to purchase 
milk at that price. 

Mr. Poace. But it prohibits anybody from buying it at less? 

Mr. Firrs. That is right. There is a whale of a difference. In try- 
ing to reconcile the question you are asking me, which is a very sensible 
one, I realize, I believe—and some of my colleagues do—that the Fed- 


er: Ses ernment, your Congress, should provide the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with machiner y and with authority so that at the right moment 
he does certain things to stabilize the market. We have found good 
evidence of that in the egg business. We have no issue with the buying 
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of eggs at certain times for school-lunch programs, welfare, and what 
have you. Turkeys isa good example of what happened. But you did 
not necessarily, and the Secretary has gone along with that, go back 
and tell the turkey growers, even between the lines, “Go ahead, boys, 
and raise all the turkeys you want, and we will keep on buying them. 

That is a pretty fine line. I recognize it, and all the members of the 
committee, | am sure, do. 

Mr. Poacr. And that is exactly the point that it seems to me you 
have ignored on the six basic commodities which are storable: We have 
always required that, as a prerequisite for receiving any kind Gov- 
ernment support program, the producers themselves should bear a 
share of the burden of that support by means of agreeing to reduce 
their production. We apply it primarily to the cotton, IL suppose, be- 
cause there has been more cotton involved than any other crop of the 
basic commodities, and cotton producers have never failed to vote 
quotas when they were proclaimed. 

Tobacco has been the same w ay, of course, but it is a much smaller 
crop. On the cotton production the Government has always said, 
“If you, Mr. Cotton Farmer, will keep your production next year down 
to our estimated consumption and demand, we will buy your crop at 
this time, or we will lend you money on your crop to such an extent 
that you will not have to sell it now and take less than 90 percent of 
parity for it. But we will see that you are able to get 90 percent of a 
fair price, and we will say that you will help us get enough out of our 
cotton”—that is the part that the Government takes—“that the Gov- 
ernment will not lose any money. 

In fact, since the program started, the Government has made $267 
million off of the cotton-support program. 

The thing I know that you overlooked in your presentation—I 
don’t doubt but what you will recall it when it is brought to your 
mind, but I have observed that it is always overlooked by those who 
attack the support program on the basic commodities—is the fact that 
all of the basic commodities, all six of them, have never cost the United 
States Government one thin dime because we have come out with a 
net profit on handling those commodities by reason of the farmer 
assistance, 

It therefore seems to me that possibly the American consumer and 
the American taxpayer are not being mulcted as severely as is indi 
cated here when you talk about paying for your feed twice, and when 
we talk about what the consumer is going to get. When you apply 
this floor provision, you just say te the consumer, “You can’t buy this 
for less even though the producer wants to sell it to you for less and 
you want to buy it for less, the Government steps in here and abso 
lutely prohibits it.’ The Government applies in the United Stat 
America the same prince iples that are applied in other nations ago 
the seas of absolutely fixing prices and saying, “You can’t sell for less, 
no matter if both parties to the transaction want to make the trans 
action at a lesser figure.” 

On the other hand, when the Government deals with the farmer o 
the basis that we have dealt with the six basic commodities, we say, 
“Tf you want to get a loan from your Government, you may do so 
provided you will help your Government see that there is no loss 
involved.” On the six basic commodities there has been no loss. I 
know you can’t apply those same principles to the perishable com- 
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modities. I happen to be in the dairy business myself. I recognize 
that you can’t apply the same principles to sweet milk or butter that 
you can ap ply to cotton or to wheat. 

3ut I would want to ask you now how you would apply your pro- 
posal for a floor price to cotton and to wheat. Would you simply say 
by law that no cotton can sell in the United States of America for less 
than 31 cents a pound? Would you say by law that nobody could 
sell a bushel of wheat for less than $2.42 a bushel? And that a man 
would be a felon if he bought a bushel of wheat for $2? 

Mr. Frrrs. I would agree with you, Mr. Congressman. I would 
hate very, very much to ever see such a situation exist. I will admit 
that. On the other hand, Mr. Congressman, we are actually doing 
that when our milk control board sets the price of milk. And I see 
no difference, only the magnitude of the thing, when it would be 
approached in the method that I might suggest. 

Maybe our whole argument is on the fact that over the years these 
other commodities, dairy commodities—you say the Government has 
come out of this deal all right on wheat and some of the products 
that we buy for the dairy and poultry business. But I ask you again: 
Who is paying for them? The poultrymen. In the meantime, a 
great many of our New England poultrymen have frankly been driven 
out of business by the high prices that they paid for the grain and 
the low prices they have had to take for their products and their eggs. 
Isn't that true? 

Mr. Poacr. I think it is true, but do you think that wheat ought 
to sell for less? Do you think that the producer of wheat ought to 
sell his wheat for $1.50 a bushel? 

Mr. Frrrs. I will answer it this way: I think the wheat that goes 
into the production of livestock should sell at a different price than 
the high-priced milling wheat that is used for flour. 

Mr. Poage. Who do you think should make up that difference in 
price? Should the Government make it up as a subsidy? 

Mr. Frrrs. 1 think the farmer who is raising it has got to take some 
of the licking. 

Mr. Poacr. He does. 

Mr. Firrs. No. On the basis of the guaranteed price, doesn’t the 
wheat farmer make money on every bushel he raises ¢ 

Mr. Poacre. Some wheat farmers do and some do not. I have known 
some wheat farmers going broke just as I have known some chicken 
men going broke. I have known some cotton farmers going broke in 
the last few years in spite of the support prices. Support prices have 
not been high enough to guarantee that the farmers are all getting rich 
in spite of stories to the contrary. I do not know of a group of farm- 
ers in America who are all getting rich. We each look a long distance 
away from home and think that everybody is rich there. Down in my 
country you couldn’t convince everybody dow n there that everybody 
in New England isn’t rich because they say all the money is up there. 
[ am sure I couldn’t convince anybody here that there was a hungry 
family in T exas because you say, “You are producing oil down there,” 
and yet I know thousands of people of my own personal knowledge 
who are barely making a living, and « very poor living, farming in 
Texas, and in every other State for that matter. 

So I ask you: Would you strike down the support programs for 
wheat and for cotton and for tobacco ? 
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Mr. Firrs. I think not, Mr. Congressman. I think it should be 
modified and approached from enough different angles so that it 
doesn’t do what I am telling your committee is going to happen now. 
Your wheat growers are going to grow darned near as many bushels 
of wheat this year as they did last. Let that be some thought to take 
home with you. You have got to find out some way to prevent that 
sort of thing. They are too darned zealous. I don’t blame them. 
If I could get 10 cents a dozen more for my eggs and raise so many 
dozen more, of course, I am going to do it. 

I think you are putting temptation right in their laps. If a man 
is going to decrease his acreage 20 percent, he is going to do everything 
in God’s world to keep his income up there where it was, and I don’t 
blame him. He will probably go in the chicken business. He will 
do a lot of things in order to keep his family income up where it should 
be. I don’t blame him. 

Mr. Poager. I don’t question what you say there, but I would call 
your attention to another phenomenon I watched all my life, and that 
is that in the old days when we had no controls, when the price of 
cotton drops, the man who has been producing 3 or 5 bales and attempt- 
ing to live on it says, “The only way in the ‘world I can now feed my 
family is to grow 6 or 8 bales,” and he always attempts to increase his 
production and he always did do it, too, until we controlled acreage 
on him. 

‘The Cuatrman. Mr. Andresen has a question. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think the record should be complete. What the 
gentleman from Texas has said about not taking any losses on the 
support program on the 6 basic commodities is correct, but we should 
add to that a policy of the Government where from April 3, 1948, 
and for 3 years thereafter, because it was a policy of the Govern- 
ment—the American taxpayers paid for $1,200 million worth of cot- 
ton and gave it away to countries of the world. ae billion six hun- 
dred million dollars worth of wheat was paid for by American tax- 
payers and given out to the world. Four hundred and fifty million 
dollars worth of tobacco was paid for by American taxpayers and 
given out to the world as a gift. 

If it had not been for that, we would have had trouble on the support 
program for these basic commodities. While that was a national 
policy of the administration, we can not overlook that the American 
taxpayers paid for the whole bill. 

Mr. Kina. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The Cuatrman. Let us make just one brief question here because 
we have got 24 witnesses. So you go ahead, Mr. King, with one 
question and then we will have to conclude with this witness. 

Mr. Kine. The gentlemen from Minnesota and Texas imply at 

least that this farm subsidy program isn’t costing much. The U. S. 
News & World Report in its issue of last week says that this farm 
subsidy program has cost the taxpayers $20 billion in the last 12 
years. 
" Mr. Anpresen. The gentleman must have misunderstood me. I 
was pointing out that the American taxpayers paid for what was given 
away to other countries which runs into at least $5 billion or $10 bil- 
lion in a 3-year period of time. I did not want to let the record go 
unchallenged to show that the American taxpayers weren’t footing 
the entire bill. 
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Mr. Kina. Isn’t it true that when you talk about these commodity 
programs not costing any money that you are simply taking the cash 
account of the Commodity Credit, and not charging anything at all 
for administration in all of these programs? 

The Cuatrman. I am afraid if we get into a discussion here of how 
much the bookkeeping costs and that sort of thing, we will be here all 
week. We will not go into that at the present time. 

The next witness is Mr. Benjamin P. Storrs, representing the Con- 
necticut Department of Agriculture. Mr. Storrs, we will be happy 
to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN P. STORRS, CHIEF, MARKETING DIVI- 
SION, CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Srorrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Christensen of the Connecticut Department of Agriculture has dele- 

gated me as chief of the marketing division, to present his ideas here 
taiay. If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
a brief itaieties statement and then have three additional wit- 
nesses supplement my preliminary statement. 

After I have covered this, then I would like to bring up the “big 
guns” and have some protection when the questioning period started 
also: Is that agreeable, sir ? 

The CuarrMan. We have the names of some of your 

Mr. Srorrs. Those names have been registered ; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. There is Mr. Geyer and Mr. Hutton and Mr. Noble 
and Mr. Goldbeck. We had 1 or 2 other witnesses ahead of them. 
Do you mind if we go ahead with the list in the order we have it here? 

Mr. Srorrs. I was going to ask permission to introduce three in 
particular who had supplemental statements. 

The CuarrMan. Do you want to present them right now ? 

Mr. Srorrs. I will make a preliminary statement. 

We recognize that your ee soete in an extremely diffi- 
cult task. It is easy to be misled by some witnesses who may not 
represent the thinking of the majority as accurately as they them- 
selves assume. The ideas of the majority, inc ‘luding the small, st ay- 
at-home, less-vocal operators—is what you are searching for, we 
understand. Their thinking is most difficult to judge, but the follow- 
ing is our summary of the sentiments of the majority as we appraise 
them: 

Our Connecticut farmers are not opposed to all types of Govern- 
ment price and supply stabilizing programs such as price supports, 
acreage controls, surplus removal, ot agreements, merchan- 
ising campaigns, and the like. We believe this to be true in spite 
of some previous re ports to the contrary. 

Our opinion has been influenced by two referendum votes recently. 
Last year the broadleaf tobacco growers in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts voted more than two-thirds in favor of acreage control con- 
ditioned on price supports. 

In 1950 potato growers in the five southern New England States 
voted by a two-thirds majority in favor of marketing agreements 
when it was made an eligibility requirement for price support in 
the area. 
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These are two lines of reasoning which influence the opinions of our 
farmers. One group feels that with our present very complicated 
and involved economy that Government programs to aid stability are 
necessary. If aids are available to some classes of farmers and other 
businesses but not to others, that an unreasonable degree of instability 
and risk is imposed on those left out. This is the thinking of a 
majority. 

The other group argues that opportunities for individual initiative 
and the extra rewards for the most alert and expert operators are lost 
under a controlled economy. They leng for the “good old days,” 
when you “got by” 2 or 3 seasons, and then “made a killing” the third 
or fourth season. Such speculative reasoning is typical of a small 
minority. 

Statistics point to the probability that total national food require- 
ments by 1975 will be 36 percent greater than 1950. The “fifth plate” 
which will be added to all the present four-plate dinner tables of 
America by 1975 has been dramatically presented in order to empha- 
size this increased future need. Our chances of achieving this goal 
if a “boom and bust” economy prevails will not be as good as under 
reasonably stable conditions. Our medium- to small-size family- 
enterprise farms cannot weather erratic economic storms as well as 
the larger commercial business-size farm. We depend on the large 
number of smaller farms for our total production more than on the 
few large operators. 

We, therefore. submit that the ( Congress should give favorable con- 
sideration to a continuation of such assistance programs as will con- 
tribute to a reasonably stable agriculture, but which will permit a 
maximum of individual initiative. 

I would like to ask Mr. Wadhams to come forward, please ? 

The Cuatrman. Will you come forward, Mr. Wadhams? 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP J. WADHAMS, MANAGER AND TREASURER, 
CONNECTICUT FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION AND SEC- 
RETARY AND TREASURER OF THE CONNECTICUT TURKEY PRO- 
DUCER’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wapuams. Mr. Chairman and committee, the poultry industry 
in the last 10 years has had a tremendous increase in the little State of 
Connecticut until it has now become the largest of all agricultural 
industries in our State. Having worked and lived with the poultry 
farmers for the last 25 years, I feel that I can present some ideas from 
our farmers. The oldtimers have no use for our newfangled programs 
that have been thrust upon them over the past 20 years. However, the 
ideas of the new people who have come into the industry in the last 
5 or 10 years is entirely different. When market prices are high and 
production good, this latter group is entirely happy, but as soon as 
prices take a dive, there is plenty of excitement and a clamor for 
somebody to do something. 

Poultry products have not been affected by Government programs 
as much as some other products. Surplus removal programs that have 
been set up in the past, outside of 1 year, have not operated in our 
State. These purchases in other parts of the Nation have helped to 
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stabilize our market. P robably the chief bone of contention of Gov- 
ernment programs to the poultrym: in is the control of commodities 
that our poultrymen a to buy. The poultryman has to buy prac- 
tically all the feed tl goes into the produc ing of eggs and poultry 
meat. Many poultrymen say that if the wheat, corn, and oat producer 
is going to be he ped by the Government, why shouldn’t the poultry- 
man ¢ 

I do not think any poultrym: un actually knows what kind of a stabi- 
lizil o » rogram wou ild be best for himse lf. The acreage control and 
marketing-agreement types would be practically impossible to operate 
in the poultry industry. Poultrymen feel that there should be some 
protection for them in any program against drastic market-price 
reductions. A¢ tually the trade and our vreat consuming public has 
done a swell job for our industry. Through research and merchan- 
dis) ng programs b \ the Government, greater uses Cal be made of our 


produc ts. Tucked ay Vay 10 any program should be a club which would 
give protection to the producer against ruin ous competition. 
I certainly appreciate the opportunity of meeting with the com- 


1 


mittee and lam partic ularly pleased that the committee has come to 
southern New England because _——_ most people feel that you men 
in Washington only think of : culture as coming from the great 
farming States in the West. 

Mr. Svorrs. Connecticut dairy farmers received $54 million from 
sales of milk and livestock the last year estimated. Mr. Kenneth 
Gr yer, hiahavger of the Connecticut Milk Producers Association, Hart- 
ford, a marketing cooperative association which is sales agent for a 
major share of the milk produced and consumed in the State, has 
prepared testimony for your consideration based on the views of Con- 
necticut dairy farmers. 

he Cuainrman. Mr. Geyer, we will be happy to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH GEYER, MANAGER, CONNECTICUT MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Geyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my state- 
ment is brief and I will read it so as to keep on your time schedule and 
give other people an opportunity. 

I am manager of the Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association whose 
office is at 990 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn. The associa- 
tion is a farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperative association 
marketing the milk produced on the farms of its 1,931 farmer mem- 
“rp In the year 1952 it marketed 331,173,091 pounds of milk, 

12,652,476 pounds of butterfat and returned to its members 
39) 042.16 91.01. 

Approximately 85 percent of the milk produced in Connecticut and 
the immediate surrounding territory, for Connecticut markets, is sold 
to consumers as fluid milk. As a result, the interest of dairy farmers 
in Southern New England in governmental agricultural programs 
centers around the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended. 
By far the most important way in which the Federal Government can 
help to stabilize dairy farming in the whole eastern part of the country 

through the Federal milk order program which functions under 
authority granted by the Marketing Agreement Act. 
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The fluid-milk business is a dynamic business and is ever-changing. 
I believe most dairy farmers in Connecticut agree that the Marketing 
Agreement Act was well written and has stood the test of time with 
remarkably few amendments. 

While we have quarreled occasionally with the decisions of the 
Dairy Branch and the Secretary of Agriculture about detailed pro- 
visions of the New York City and Boston Federal milk orders, in 
general Connecticut dairy farmers realize that those orders have ree 
of immeasurable help in stabilizing fluid-milk prices in the Northea 
and i in helping to m: Lint 1in a milk price that will produce a living on 

. family-sized dairy farm -_ rated with reasonable efficiency. 

Whatever may be done by the Congress in building a new long- 
range agriculture program, I am sure the dair y farmers in Connecticut 
would be nearly unanimous in their desire that the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 be maintained as an important part of any agricul 
tural stabilization program. I believe history will record that the 
mlik portion of the marketing agreement and order program has been 
the best operated of all the Federal Governments efforts to maintain 
a stable agricultural economy. 

It is difficult for dairy farmers in Connecticut to have a real under- 
standing of the problems faced by farmers in the great surplus grain 
and fiber-produci ing areas of the Midwest and South. I do not believe 
anyone can speak, with any certainty of being right, on the question 
of whether Connecticut dairy farmers would favor a continuation of 
a program of relatively high rigid price supports under basic com- 
mnodities, together with drastic acreage curtailment, or would favor 
bringing about adjustments in production between crops by flexible 
supports, 

do know, however, that Connecticut dairy farmers purchase from 
the Midwest virtually all of the grain fed to their dairy cows and 
young stock. Asa result, they are almost unanimous in their feeling 
that they cannot be expected to pay artifically high grain prices which 
result from relatively high rigid support prices on corn, wheat and 
other grains, and freight rates which seem to always go up and never 
come down, without corresponding support prices on butter, cheese, 
and other basic dairy products which must absorb dairy surpluses, and 
a continuation of the marketing agreement and order program. 

That is the conclusion of my formal statement. I would just like to 
mention briefly two other programs that are, of course, of very great 
interest to us. One, the school-lunch program as has been men- 
tioned already this morning, which we consider as doing a very fine 
job of helping out, and the other, the continuation and even possibly 
the expansion of the agricultural research program. I think that 
program has been operated most efficiently. It has amazed me, the 
ability that the research administration has had, together with the 
land-grant colleges, co expand research in the agricultural fields as 
rapidly as they have with as much effici ‘iency as they have. 

I believe that concludes my statement. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Geyer. Will you 
stand by, then, for just a few moments so that if the members desire 
to ask questions a little later you will be available? 

Mr. Srorrs. Our principal source of crop-cash income is from to- 
bacco sales $24 million. We also have important production of pota- 
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toes, other vegetables, apples, peaches, and other fruits. Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Hutton, a tobacco and potato grower from Tolland County, 
has pre pe ired a statement for your consideration relative to the crop- 
farmers’ thinking. Mr. Hutton is vice president of the Connecticut- 
Massachusetts Tobacco Cooperative Association of about 800 mem- 


bers. He is also secretary-treasurer of the Connecticut Farmers’ 
Potato Cooperative which marketed about 20 percent of our 1952 
crop. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Hutton, we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. HUTTON, VICE PRESIDENT, CONNECTI- 
CUT-MASSACHUSETTS TOBACCO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION AND 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, CONNECTICUT FARMERS POTATO CO- 
OPERATIVE 


Mr. Hutrron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William A. Hutton. In cooperation with my son, I own and 
operate a 250-acre farm in Somers, Conn. Each year we raise approxi- 
mately 100 acres of potatoes and 17 acres of Broadleaf tobacco. My 
son also has a herd of 25 Hereford cattle. Somers is located in the 
county of Tolland. 

Connecticut grows about 10,600 acres of outdoor binder tobacco, 
Broadleaf and Habana seed, and a commercial potato crop of ap- 
proximately 8,500 acres. The outdoor tobacco crop in 1950 brought 
Connecticut farmers over $60 million according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture estimates. The value of the potato crop 
is around $4 millon annually. Fruit and vegetables bring approxt- 
mately $8 million more, and shade tobacco, about $15 million. 

These figures, plus the $119 million livestock income cited previ- 
ously, indicate that Connecticut is an important agricultural State 
and as such, has definite agricultural problems. I would like to dis- 
cuss specifically the problems of tobacco and potato farmers in Con- 
necticut, for they are the ones with which I am most familiar. May I 
point out first that tobacco and potatoes, as well as tree fruits and 
fresh vegetables, are what we might call high-risk crops. Figures 
from reliable sources indicate that it costs from $600 to $800 an acre 
to raise Broadleaf and Habana seed tobacco. The production costs 
on potatoes run around $400 an acre. A high percentage of these 
costs represent cash outlay in the form of labor, seed, fertilizer, fuel, 
equipment, and other ¢: ash expenses and are recurring expenses. 

Tobacco especially has a high labor requirement, and to get this 
labor, we must compete with industry at wages established by in- 
dustry. Yet that entire investment can be wiped out in 5 minutes by 
hail or wind. 

Our good neighbors who grow tobacco in Hartford County, which 
s adjacent to Tolland County, are protected against produc tion losses 
of this nature by Federal crop insurance. So ‘far we tobacco farmers 
in Tolland County have been unable to secure Federal crop insurance, 
although we assume the same production risks and compete in the 
same markets with our Hartford County neighbors. I believe that 
the record will show that Federal crop insurance has profited both 
the Hartford County grower and the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration, and I strongly urge that this insurance be extended to cover 
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all tobacco-growing areas in the Connecticut Valley, including Tol- 
land County in Connecticut. 1 ; 

It seems to me that tobacco and potato farms need a farm program 
that will first take some of the financial risk out of producing these 
crops. Second, assure the farmer a fair price for his product. And 
three, prevent the production and accumulation of unwieldy sur- 
pluses. ; 

Federal crop insurance made available to all farmers would help 
take care of item No. 1 by reducing risks due to the elements, and I 
might add, diseases and other hazards. However, I would like to 
point out that the major risk in production is the frequent inability 
of farmers to obtain a price for their product that will return to them 
at least the cost of production. This happens far too often, even with 
the best of management and with the production of a high quality 
product. 

Individually, the farmer has little or no control over supply and 
demand for his product. He needs help in controlling production, for 
farmers are not and probably can not be sufficiently well organized to 
do this job for themselves. 

I think we must recognize this. This help could and has come 
through a Government farm program involving marketing quotas 
and/or marketing agreements. The question as to whether farmers 
in this area are willing to accept these controls was adequately 
answered in the recent tobacco referendum, when producers of binder 
and filler tobacco voted to accept marketing quotas by a majority of 
more than 2 to 1. Likewise, commercial potato growers in southern 
New England voted in 1950 to accept marketing agreements by a 
similar majority. Farmers recognized the curse of overproduction 
ind are willing to help themselves if given the tools to work with. 

My own feeling as a potato and tobacco farmer and as a representa- 
tive of the organizations that have been mentioned, is that we need 
a high support level for our crops, and controls rigid enough to keep 
production in line with consumption. Overproduction is a needless 
and unwarranted waste of both manpower and natural resources, and 
must be controlled if we are to have a sound program of conservation. 

The tobacco support program has been well received by farmers 
of the valley. as indicated by the referendum vote last fall. In 1949, 
1950, and 1951, several hundred growers of Broadleaf and Habana 
seed tobacco sold their tobacco through the Connecticut-Massachusetts 
Tobacco Cooperative, Inc. Incidentally, this cooperative now has a 
membership of 1,100. 4 

This cooperative was set up specifically for receiving tobacco under 
the support program. In 1949 particularly the prices paid to the 
srowers of Habana seed tobacco were fought by this co-op and under 
the support program was far in excess of anything they could obtain 
on a glutted market, and yet the tobacco taken in by the cooperative 
in 1949 has nearly all been disposed of to the trade through normal 
channels at prices that will return the Commodity Credit all they 
have advanced in the crop. 

This program has meant untold thousands of dollars extra to the 
tobacco farmers of Connecticut and Massachusetts, without cost to 
the Government, and, as a tobacco farmer, I feel it should be continued. 

I think that consideration should be given to ways and means of 
supporting potatoes and other perishables without encouraging the 
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production of unwieldy surpluses. It seems to me that the McIntire 
bill should be adopted as an emergency measure so that some surplus 
removal will be possible pending the development of an adequate 
potato program and an wietuate program for perishables. Past ex- 
perience has shown that the market price on supported commodities 
tends to settle at or below the support level. 

If this statement is true, and the evidence supports it, then any sup- 
port price set at a figure below 90 percent of parity is bound to work 
against rather than for —— 1's. 

Whether we like it or not, the income-tax laws have put every farmer 
in the country in partne ie with the Government. If a farmer has 
a good year, he can no longer put aside his extra income to tide him 
over the lean years that are bound to come. His partner, in this case 
the Government, says to him: “A high percentage of your extra in- 
come this year is my share of your pros sperity.” We as farmers recog- 
nize the need for taxes, but they add one more element of risk to farm- 
ing and point up the need for a sound agricultural program that will 
minimize production risks. 

In closing, may I point out that we as farmers are interested pri- 
marily in maintaining and creating a healthy demand for our prod- 
ucts. In securing a price for those products that will reflect the cost 
of production, plus an opportunity to make a profit that will enable 
us to enjoy a decent living and a chance to provide for and to properly 
educate our children, we need a farm program that will help protect 
the equity that farm families have in their farms and which will make 
farming a progressive and challenging vocation that will attract 
people of intelligence and eee for, in the final analysis, the con- 
serv: ation of our great natural agricultural resources are going to 
depend on the type of persons th: at farm our farms. 

Thank you. 

The Crairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hutton. Do you have 
anyone else ? 

Mr. Srorrs. ‘That completes the list that I have arranged to make 
the statement on behalf of the commissioner, sir. I believe perhaps 
some other Connecticut men would like to testify later. 

The Cuairman. This completes your group, then 

Mr. Srorrs. That is right. 

The Cuamman. All right. Your idea was that we would question 
this group as a group, as I understood it, and maybe toss the questions 
to you and you can pass them on to whomever you think should answer 
them. 

Mr. Srorrs. I will certainly pass them on; yes. 

The Cuarrman. I do want to make this statement to Mr. Hutton, 
that I think the crop-insurance bill which the Congress passed in the 
closing days should make it possible for you to get crop insurance 
for your tobacco. As I understand the previous situation, whereby 
the number of counties in which crop insurance would be available, the 
experimental program we have now has been limited by commodities, 
and the tobacco counties were practically all used up, as I understand. 

Now we have extended the program so that an additional 100 
counties may be added each year, and the commodities which will be 
covered are not specified. That gives an opportunity then for some 
new tobacco counties to come in. So I would suggest that you get 
in touch with the Crop Insurance Corporation or with your State 
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PMA committee, with a view of getting some of that insurance placed 
in Connecticut. 

Mr. Hurron. We will certainly go to work on it. 

The CuHairman. There are new counties available, I am sure. I 
might say also to you that the committee in the closing days of the 
session reported the McIntire bill. It is on the calendar of the House 
at this time. However, we have not decided what further steps will 
be taken because we were hoping that the potato industry will come 
a little nearer to getting together on this legislation before we do 
anything further with it. 

Are there any questions?’ Mr. Andresen has a question. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am not sure which is the leading agricultural 
enterprise in Connecticut. I believe you stated the biggest income 
-ame from livestock products, and I think the gentleman representing 
poultry said that was the No. 1 industry. I want to know just what 
place the dairy industry takes in your agricultural economy. 

Mr. Srorrs. On the basis of the published cash farm-income fig- 
ures, poultry is first, dairy is second, and the two combined are sub- 
stantially greater than the income from crops. 

Mr. Anpresen. What percentage of your milk goes into manu- 
factured products, say during the last 10 months ? 

Mr. Srorrs. I would like Mr. Geyer to take this dairy question. 

Mr. Geyer. The last 10 months? Let’s say the last 12 months and 
that will give us a year—about 15 percent. 

Mr. Anresen. And that goes into butter and cheese? 

Mr. Geyer. We don’t make any butter. We make some fresh, 
perishable baker’s cheese, but there is no butter made in the State. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is your present grade A milk, class 1 milk, 
return ? 

Mr. Geyer. The class 1 price for 3.7 percent butterfat delivered 
at the market at this particular time is $6.48 per hundredweight. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. We get about $3.15 for the same milk. I know you 
claim yours is better milk than we produce. 

Mr. Geren. It is a little better. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is the blend price? 

Mr. Geyer. Since this new price went into effect, seasonally the 1st 
of July, our blend will probably be slightly under $6—$5.80, or $5.85. 
It was very much lower than that in May and June because of the 
seasonal prices. I think our blend for June was about $4.80. 

Mr. AnpresEN. What is the average retail price for the milk? 

Mr. Geyer. Right now it is 2314 cents. 


~ 


Mr. AnpreseN. Do you think you could increase the consumption 
of milk if the price to the retailers would be lowered ? 

Mr. Grrer. You mean the price to the consumer ? 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Geyer. It wouldn’t do any good to lower it to the retailers be- 
cause they probably wouldn’t lower it to the consumer anyway, but 
if you could lower it to the consumer and get some of the feather- 
bedding out of the costs of getting it from the farm to the consumer, 
certainly a substantially lower price would sell more milk. Right 
now our consumer incomes are very high, and we are having no com- 
plaints from consumers, virtually no complaints on consumers’ prices. 

Mr. Anpresen. Your producers are now receiving between 12 and 
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13 cents a quart for their milk, and as I understand, the average price 
paid by the consumer is around 231% cents. 

Mr. Gryer. That is right. 

Mr. Anpresen. So you have about an even division, the wholesaler 
and retailer and distributor charge about one-half of the retail cost ? 

Mr. Gryer. Technically the ret: ail spread runs about 10 and 14—10 
io the retailer, 14 tothe farmer. But if you take that back to the blend 
price at the farm, the farmer’s obligation to get the milk from his 
farm to the dealer’s plant, you take that back to the blend price at the 
farm net, you don’t have far from a 50-50 split. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Just one question of this gentleman. You proposed 
a rather interesting proposition when you mentioned that the producer 
should be protected in some manner for the years that he had losses as 
against years when he has big profits and pays a big income tax. I 

_ t know whether you meant to have the same plan as industry has, 

here if they make big money one year and take losses the next year, 

hey have a drawback over a period of years where they are reimbursed 
b y the Federal Treasury because of the losses taken as against the high 
profit and high tax years. Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Hurron. In farming, our drawbacks are more apt to exceed 
the big income years. I don’t think that that would particularly help. 
In the old days the farmer could take the money from those good 
vears and he could build a reserve. He could put it in the bank. He 
liad something to tide him over the lean years that are bound to come. 
Poday he can’t do that. I think that farmers are particularly inter- 
ested, especially the farmers that have been farming for a while, in 

aintaining the equity in their farms. I went through the thirties 
and alot of you gentlemen did. We saw those peop le lose two things: 
the lifetime work, the equity they had built up in their farms; and 
their faith in farming. I don’t think either one of those things was a 
cood thing. 

I hope we are smart enough to have some farm program that can 
at least stabilize the agricultural price level so the farmers won’t have 
to worry about losing the equity in their farms. 

Mr. Anpresen. You mean a minimum floor that the farm prices to 
the producer wouldn’t sink below that minimum ? 

Mr. Hurron. The details of it aren’t all clear in my mind, but I 
think that is the line along which I am thinking. 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any questions on this side? Any further 
questions? Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question or 
two of Mr. Hutton. One of them is: Could you tell us the status of 
the marketing agreement which you had in the potato industry in 
southern New England for a time? 

Mr. Hurron. I am glad to discuss that, Mr. McIntire. TI happened 
to be on that marketing agreement committee. I suppose that the 
issue was confused in the year we voted in because support was one 
of the things that went along with the marketing agreement. I might 
add that that marketing agreement was continued the following year. 
In late January or early February, as you recall, the price of potatoes 
went up so high that there was no necessity for withholding any 
from the seats . So the marketing agreeme nt was put on the shelf, 
It was not discontinued. 
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It might interest you to know that yesterday I sat in at a potato 
meeting to discuss some of the problems affecting us in Connecticut. 
One of the questions that was raised by the growers was whether or 
not we could activate that marketing agreement. The growers are 
thinking seriously in our State of doing it. 

I do say that all the farmers want are tools to work with. I think 
we have smart enough farmers in this country so that if you give 
them the tools, they will do a job that won’t cost the Government too 
much money. 

Mr. McIntire. You were speaking somewhat for an area of agri 
culture in which the risks are higher proportionately than the pro 
ducers of some other commodities. What is your credit situation at the 
moment in the production of these high-risk commodities / 

Mr. Hurron. You mean the credit situation of the growers / 

Mr. McIntire. Is it adequate for production finance? 

Mr. Hurron. Offhand I would say so as far as the majority of the 
growers go. We have had two pretty good potato years, and I do 
think that the support program in tobacco has kept a lot of growers in 
the valley on their feet who otherwise would be in a very serious credit 
situation. But we have good credit facilities. 

Mr. McIntire. How about producers of fruits and vegetables other 
than the potato producer? Is his credit adequate for his production 
needs at this time ¢ 

Mr. Hurron. I would say offhand that the credit of the tobacco 
growers is probably adequate, but I do know from talking with people 
in the Production Credit Association there are a lot of farmers who 
have credit difficulties. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Just one other question. You will recollect that 
when we had the support program on potatoes, large quantities of 
potatoes came in here from Canada and sold a little under the support 
price and took over the market / 

Mr. Hurron. I don’t like to recollect about the potato program. 

Mr. Anpresen. How do you feel about imports of potatoes at a 
time when we have a Government support program ? 

Mr. Hurron. Let me say that the last 2 years we have bumped up 
against that same situation when we didn’t have a support program. 
This last year boats came into Jacksonville and Charleston where we 
sell the bulk of our pot itoes and dropp ed the pore. Yo to 40 cents a 
hundred down there. That thing is going to be with us whether we 
havea support program or not, lam not familiar enough with all the 
trade agreements to know whether that is right or wrong. I read in 
the Packer yesterday that Canada is blaming the low price of pota- 
toes up there on imports from the United States, and they are asking 
that the duty be increased. 

Mr. Anpresen. I won’t embarrass you any more by going into that. 

Mr. Harrison. I noticed in the States of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire and Connecticut sec ‘cond on the list of your industries is the 
dairy industry. Last year at the beginning of the present adminis- 
tration there was a meeting of the dairy industry people with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, at which time ‘they decided that they would 
continue the 90 percent of parity program. u seems as though that 
at that time there was an understanding that the dairy industry would 
try to work out a program where ‘by we could probably take care of our 
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surpluses. But since that time, our surpluses have continued to rise 
in the form of butter, cheese, dried milk, and so forth. 

I am wondering right now whether any of you people have any 
answer to what is being done or whether there is anything being done 
at the present time to sort of level out this program so that we ‘might 
continue this 90- percent program. That is, it has been my under- 
standing in listening that we are opposed to the support program. 
However, we are going along with the 90-percent program in the dairy 
industry. Is there anything being done at the present time? 

The CnarrmMan. I was going to suggest to Mr. Harrison, we have 
with us this morning Mr. Davis, the general manager of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association, and also president of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. Perhaps we had better wait until 
he comes on, although we would be glad to have anyone else answer 
the qu iestion. 

Mr. Davis. At the time I appear as a witness I will be glad to dis- 
cuss that question, or I will be glad to pick it up now. 

The CuarMan. We expect to call on you next, Mr. Davis, so with 
your pe rmission why don’t you wait until we do eall on you and we 


will see if there are any other questions we desire to have these wit- 
nesses answer. Do you have any other « questions, Mr. Harrison ¢ 

Mr. Y eopewaree No. 

The Cuatrman. I think the Chair wo ld like to ask one qui iestion 


of Mr. waiihaate. What percentage of your poultry industry in New 
England is organiz Ye ( ‘oope rat ive 

Ir. WapHams. I can’t speak fo wr all of New England. I speak for 
Connecticut. Itisa temas ately 25 percent in the State of Connecti- 
cut that is organized, wi o8sS TONG theseoth cooperative channels. 
The CuarrmMan. Are the re any marketing agreements in connection 
with the poultry industry? 

Mr. Wapnams. There are no marketing agreements whatsoever, and 
the poultry industry diana want any marketing agreements. 

The Cuarrman. I thought possibly you had made some efforts to 
work out marketing agreements. 

Mr. Wapuams. No; we feel in the poultry industry practically 
every farm has something to do with chickens, and it would be prac- 
tically impossible to have any control a ver over any agree- 
ments. I happen to be a cooperative manager and it has been pretty 
hard to sell ie gee 

The Cuarran. I don’t think you can have marketing- agreement 
programs that are successful in any branch of agric ulture where you 
are not pretty well organized cooperatively, and I thought perhaps in 
some areas here you might be organized cooperatively to the extent 
that you might have considered some marketing-agreement program. 

Mr. Wapuams. No; I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Geyer. Mr. Chairman, if I might just for one moment comment 
on the gentleman’s question which Mr. Davis is going to comment on 
later, only to say this: In Connecticut, as a cooperative, we are fairly 
well organized there. We started out the 1st of March to try to do 
something that we could in this greater sale of fluid milk. We are 
spending, our 19 members, about $110,000 this year for the first time 
in direct consumer advertising of no branded milk, but just milk and 
dairy products. In addition to that we are cooperating with the Amer- 
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ican Dairy Association program, and we have had for 30 years a dairy 
and food council which we spend about $65,000 a year on. 

The point I wanted to make was, and I am always afraid to make 
this point, but for the last 2 or 3 months our milk sales have been run- 
ning around 6 percent above a year ago, which is more than our pro- 
duction has increased from a year ago. Whether that is just because 
the weather has been better or consumer incomes are better or what, I 
don’t know. But the fact remains that sales are up. 

Mr. Harrison. That is fluid milk? 

Mr. Geyer. That is right. And the information I get also is that 
butter sales are increasing somewhat. They are running about 3 
percent above a year ago. If we just had time enough, I believe we 
could work this out. We had one of these scares in 1949, late 1949 
and 1950, when we had a very unusual production year which nobody 
could seem to understand. We just suddenly got a lot more milk than 
anybody expected. I grant you the Korean war came along in June 
1950. Whether that was psychology or what, I don’t know, but it 
removed those surpluses at that time. God grant we are not going to 
have another war to get us out of this one, but I believe if we can work 
it out in some way for a year or two, these dairy surpluses are going 
to disappear. 

Mr. ANpreseN. Have you reached your peak of production and 
the production going down now ? 

Mr. Geyer. Oh, yes, very drastically. We are almost at our low 
point of the year now. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair might say to the members of the audi- 
ence here that Mr. Andresen is the chairman of our Dairy Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture. He expects to hold some 
hearings over the country this fall on that question. His subcom- 
mittee has held a number of hearings in Washington also. 

[ think we have time for just about one more witness before we 
recess for lunch. In that thine we would like to call on Mr. W. P. 
Davis, who is the general manager of the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers Association and president of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Davis. 


STATEMENT OF W. P. DAVIS, GENERAL MANAGER, NEW ENGLAND 
MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, AND PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: First 
I would like to say in support of and in direct testimony behind the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, we were one of the first 
markets in the United States to begin the use of Federal milk market- 
ing licenses which were later under the amended act termed Federal 
Milk Marketing Orders. Many of the constitutional questions sur- 
rounding the legality and constitutionality of that act began their 
testing here in this New England Milk Shed and in Greater Boston. 

Since e that time, because ‘of the interstate character of New Eng- 
land—that is, there are six New England States and Greater Boston 
draws its milk supply from each of “those States and a small area of 
eastern New York, in the vicinity of Salem and Eagle Bridge served 
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by the Boston and Maine Railroad constitutes the milk shed for 
Greater Boston and southern New England. 

In meeting the competition of unregulated milk and trying to 
build ourselves out of the depression of the thirties, these two rather 
basic things began to take form and shape. First, there were a series 
of emergency milk control acts that were enacted in each of the New 
England States on an emergency basis. Then in 1932 the Agricultural 
Marketing Act was passed by the Congress. These milk control 
boards undertook to do the pricing activity in the State markets, but 
because of the interstate character of Boston, we began the use ‘of a 
Federal milk marketing order. Combined with New England, a New 
York order was instituted, and the two cases went before the Supreme 
Court together. Since that time we have extended the use of Federal 
orders here in New England so that five markets now utilize it. I 
believe we have improved the pricing techniques used under those 
orders. We are now using a formula here in Boston that is based 
upon the general commodity index, the consumer or wage-earning 
index of what eee earn after Federal taxes, and the third factor 
there is grain and labor, each one of these representing a third. 

This formula was created by a group of research men drawn from 
the industry and from the State universities. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Dairy Branch required and insisted that there be tied 
into this pricing program a supply-demand factor which operates to 
reduce the price when the supply is substantially in excess of the re- 
quirements of these New England markets. 

Beginning in January of this year, the seasonal provisions of the 
order—that is, the price changes from June to November, plus the 
supply-demand factors—have caused a reduction in class 1 prices of 
approximately $1.56 per hundredweight. 

I attended a cooperative conference in Montpelier early this week. 
I indicated to that conference—and there were some 18 or 19 cooper- 
atives present that were reviewing some tentative amendments to the 
i ater Boston order—I announced that this committee was meeting 

Amherst and they asked me to say to you as a committee that they, 
as a cooperative conference, are thoroughly in support of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreements Act and a stabilizing factor and forces 
that have been created in our New England milk markets by the utili- 
zation of this provision and law. 

I do not think I need to go farther into that field of discussion. 
Now, moving over here to the national problem and national picture, 
L was one of a committee of 14 called into Washington in February by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, at which time the question of what sup- 
port price should be utilized in the crop year of 1953-54, which began 
the Ist of April. There had begun to accumulate some surpluses of 
butter, cheese, and powdered milk. There was indication that the 
production trend in the dairy industry, not only of the eastern region 
but of the entire United States, was headed for an expanded program. 
We had had an excellent crop year in which roughage and grain sup- 
plies were excellent. We had had a rapid decline in the price of live- 
stock and beef animals, which had the effect of encouraging probably 
the milking of some beef animals that normally would not have been 
milked, and had the effect of discouraging dairy farmers from culling 
weary herds which they would normally do. Most of these animals 
had been accumulated in the herds when milking cows in this region 
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were $250, $275, and $325 apiece, and it seemed a pretty rough deal to 
turn them out of the herd at $115 or $125, and with an excellent rough- 
age crop they decided to feed them through a season and hope that 
there would be some improvement in the salvage meat value of these 
animals. 

That, of course, has not occurred. The total result here has been an 
accumlation of butter and cheese and powder in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under the present support program. 

Just reviewing the recommendations of this committee that met in 
February, their reasoning followed these lines: The dairy farmer 
was purchi ising dairy feeds that were supported at 90 percent of 
parity. That, ‘plus the general psychological reaction that seemed to 
be an important appr aisal among the members of the committee, it 
would be very difficult to recommend to the § Secretary a lower than 
90 percent support price. That finally was the recommendation of the 
committee. Twenty-four hours after this recommendation had been 
presented to the Secretary, he called those men remaining in Washing- 
ton back into conference and asked us as a committee if we in the 
dairy industry would undertake to develop what was for a lack of a 
better term characterized as a self-help program. And the committee, 
acting as individuals at that point, said they would undertake to go to 
work on that job. 

The National Milk Producers’ Federation oe the assignment 
so far as it represented dairy farmers of the Nation, and appointed a 
special committee to begin the work of developing such a program. 
Obviously as we study the history of pricing and surplus problems of 
the dairy industry, and for that matter the sur plus problems of agri- 
culture throughout the country, we have had various ideas presented 
over a period of years. The first one I can remember was the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which the Congress did not finally adopt, but the principle 
underlying that was a 2-price system—a price for domestic consump- 
tion and a price for export or world marketing of the excesses, with a 
processing tax applied to the entire production to provide the funds 
with which to remove the excess production. 

Mr. Anpresen. I might say, Mr. Davis, that Congress did approve 
the McNary-Haugen bill, but as I recollected, there was a President 
from up in the New England States who vetoed it. 

Mr. Davis. I stand corrected, sir. Later that was developed into a 
broader and wider application known as the Brant plan for agricul- 
ture. The Congressman from Minnesota is very, very familiar with 
the fundamentals of that Brant plan. The Milk Federation under- 
took to take parts of the so-called Brant plan, which fundamentally 
was the old McNary-Haugen basis of reasoning, and determine whether 
we could apply it to the dairy industry. 

- he committee has been continuing their work on this problem, and 

are finding that there are some areas in which there is inadequate 
i tion or controls. For example, if the dairy industry is in excess 
production in this country, and we continue to import dairy products 
fa the form of butter or cheese or powder or a powder that is coming 
in ostensibly as powder but loaded with butterfat in order to get the 
butterfat into the country—we were told that there was buttermilk 
powder coming in here loaded with 12 percent fat, there was whole milk 
powder coming in here loaded with 12 percent fat, all of which moved 
off to the ice-cream industry—this committee feels that if they are to 
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pursue a self-help program there must be legislation which is not dis- 
cretionary insofar as either the Secretary of the President is concerned, 
but mandatory, that in the time and under the circumstances that the 
dairy farmer underté akes to finance his own surplus removals, that he 
cannot be subjected to imports from other countries which may be in 
the interests of the international problem of relationships, but if that 
is the area or field in which they are of an interest to the United States, 
then that becomes the Department of State’s problem and a general 
approach to the problem of imports. 

The second phase of this self-help program which has been under 
study is that in using a 2-price plan, 1 for domestic pricing of milk, 
butter, cheese, powder, it should reflect the basic support levels that 
go a the dairy feed grains that are used by the dairy industry. I 
don’t believe that would be too hard a problem to arrive at. I mean, 
I think we could arrive at a pricing structure that would reflect what- 
ever the Congress determined to do with respect to support prices for 
the feed grains, principally wheat and corn. 

Finally, we run into a last, tail-end part of this whole problem. 
The Congressman from Texas indicates that if you apply acreage con- 
trols to cotton, tobacco, finally to wheat and corn, then the dairy indus- 
try is keenly interested in what happens to those acres withdrawn from 
that production of those basic crops. 

If those acres wind up in grass and forage, then the outlets for that 
grass and forage inevitably are in the form of livestock feeding and a 
heavy proportion of that will be in the field of feeding dairy cows, 

Gentlemen of the committee, this doesn’t mean that we are taking 
a defeatist attitude toward a self-help program. We realize that the 
commodity and industry which we represent is in the semiperishable 
field—that is, butter can only be stored 16 to 24 months, cheese is bet- 
ter when it is 2 years old than when it is 6 months old, but then there 
comes a time when it ought to be consumed, and, of course, dry milk 
powder can be stored for a longer period of time. 

The problem seems to be as to how to finance the surplus removal. 
Shall it be the responsibility of the producer himself? Shall it be- 
come the responsibility jointly of the producer and of the United 
States Government? Or shall we undertake to find still other solu- 
tions? There is one area in which an adequate experiment and ex- 
ploration has not yet been made, and that is in the field of increasing 
the consumption of milk and its products. I attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Americ: an Dairy — iation at Chicago. Currently their 
budget is around $2,500,000 a yes ; 

As they reviewed the prob of the dairy industry, they voted 
to increase their assessment from a half cent a pound for 60 days to 
a cent a pound for 30 days, to a half cent per pound the year round, 
or 2 cents per hundredweight. That would produce a budget of be- 
tween $11 million and $12 million. It would be the first experiment in 
this Nation in which an industry, withvut using a label or a trademark 
would undertake to say to the consumers of the Nation “Instead of 1 
glass of milk a day, 3 glasses is much to be recommended by nutri- 
tionists, doctors, and so forth,” and whether we could persuade the 
country that in the interests of their good health they should consume 
3 glasses of milk or not, we don’t know. 

Most of the advertising behind dairy products today, I think it 
would be fair to observe, simply shifts a customer from one supplier to 
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another. There is a little fundamental advertising behind some of 
these brand names, but basically in New ane San “You ought 
to be buying Hood’s milk because it is better. It is handled more care- 
fully. It has got lower bacteria count.” It has got some of these things 
that the competitors’ products don’t have, and the emphasis is entirely 
behind the quality and service of the organization. 

So there are many, many folks in the dairy industry that believe 
if we could increase consumption—and I think figures show that in 
relation to the domestic consumption and the surpluses of dairy pro- 
ducts, something less than 5 percent to be dealt with—if consumption 
could be increased 5 or 6 percent—Mr. Geyer has just stated it has 
occurred in Connecticut—and we had a year or two in which to experi- 
ment with that range of activity, we might find that consumers would 
take this product and be happy and satisfied customers, and that it 
would improve the general good health of the Nation. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I don’t know whether I have answered 
your question fully or not. The committee on self-help is actively 
studying this problem. There are 2 or 3 problems of hedges that seem 
like the d: airy industry would be picking up somebody else’s pac cksack 
and carrying it unless they were given adequate protection in those 
directions. But I am sure, gentlemen of the committee, that there is a 
keen interest and a keen responsibility on the part of the dairy indus- 
try of this Nation to assume much, if not all, of its responsibilities in 
relation to excess production. 

That may be a position of leadership insofar as one of these agri- 
cultural commodities is concerned. At least there is not a resistance to 
going to work upon this problem that we seem to hear in some other 
directions. I think that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 
[| Applause. | 

The Cuamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Davis, for your 
statement. Perhaps there are some questions ? 

Mr. AnprESEN. This committee of 14 that you have mentioned, 
that committee is a working committee that is prese ntly engaged in 
trying to formulate this so-called self-help plan‘ 

Mr. Davis. No. That committee of 14 that met in February and 
recommended for the next 12 months the continuation of 90 percent 
as a support program for butter, cheese, and powder, has been 
disbanded. 

Following that, Congressman, the Secretary created a committee 
of 90, a broad, big committee. That spent 2 days in Washington. 
They broke themselves up into 6 subcommittees, and then in order to 
eXamine and screen the recommendations of those 6 committees, there 
was created what is known as a task or work committee of 20. That 
committee has had 1 session of 2 days, and they are returning to Wash- 
ington on the 10th of August to review the holdings of butter and 
cheese and powder. In that earlier meeting of the work committee, 
they recommended an expansion of the school-lunch utilization of 
butter and cheese and powder. 

They recommended that the Armed Services be provided with butter 
instead of oleo, and that they be furnished with butter at the price of 
oleo. I think that was around 15 cents a pound—the loss to be in this 
instance stood by Commodity Credit, and the Congress voted the 
money to provide the losses that are incurred by Commodity Credit. 
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So it is in effect “a rose by any other name.” It is still a subsidy 
and it is still the taxpayers’ iob of handling the removal of these 
surpluses. 

Mr. Annpresen. What do you see as to the increase or decrease 
in production of milk during the next 6 or 8 months in this area? 

Mr. Davis. We will be more sharply down than a year ago. We 
were running through the first 6 months from 12 to 15 percent on a 
weekly re port bi isis over the same week in the previous year. South- 
ern New England has been experiencing some pretty dry weather. 
That reaches up into the edge of Maine and up into New Hampshire, 
and the lower half of Vermont and eastern New York. Our produc- 
tion is shi arply down. We are running only about 5 percent over a 
year ago. We think we will slide under the production of a year ago 
by the time we hit September. 

Of course some heavy rains would change that substantially. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Just one other question. I know that you are the 
manager of the New England Milk Producers’ Association ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Awnpresen. Is there anything to the story or statement that 
there are more milk cows in Vermont than there are human beings? 

Mr. Davis. Congressman, I was listening to a quiz program coming 
out of Washington sometime in January, and that question was asked 
one of the panel. They could not answer it. The answer is that there 
are more cows in Vermont than people. 

The Cratrman. Are there any questions on this side of the table? 

Mr. Jones. Just one question. What do you estimate that the cost 
of this subsidy, as you call it, supporting the price of butter at 90 
percent, is going to cost the Government in the final analysis? 

Mr. Davis. I do not have an estimate. I can produce one, given a 
little time, but I do not have an estimate at this point. 

Mr. Jones. You may have covered this, but I did not follow that 
part. In return for the 90 percent of the support price, what has 
the dairy industry done to reduce the amount of surplus that the Gov- 
ernment will have to buy? 

Mr. Davis. We have done a lot of propaganda work, but I doubt if 
it has been very effective. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, it is impossible for the dairy industry 
to do what we do on basic commodities, by reducing acreage and con- 
trolled production and things like that. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. It is almost impossible to apply quotas of quantity pro- 
duction to the hundreds of thousands of dairy farms, big and little, 
over this Nation. 

Mr. Jonns. So it is a different problem altogether, isn’t it? 

Mr. Davis. Ordinarily if you would treat this thing on the basis 
of a price reduction that would be so crucifying as to put the marginal 
producer out of business and the other producer would just barely 
live while that process was going on. 

The CHatrman. If there are no further questions, the committee 
will recess until 1:45. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 the committee recessed until 1:45 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. I am calling 
the committee to order a little earlier than we had originally fixed the 
time, but it appears now that in order to fulfill its other commit- 
ments and make the appointments that we have to rank this evening, 
it will be necessary for the committee to leave around 3 o’clock. We 
have a number of witnesses yet, so I think we will have to proceed. 

The next witness on our list is Mr. Hugh Evans. Is Mr. Evans 
present at this time. We will be very glad to hear from you at this 
time, Mr. Evans. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH EVANS, DAIRY FARMER FROM VERMONT 


Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, my name is Hugh Evans. I own and 
operate a dairy farm in Gilman, Vt., in partnership with my brother. 
Our farm consists of 53 head of cattle, 75 acres of cropland, an the 
balance of 510 is in woodland and pi asture, 

I was elected to the community committeemen of the ACP in 1937, 
and served on the Windham County committee and was appointed to 
the State PMA committee January 1, 1950, of which I am presently a 
member. I have been living in the town of Gilman for 16 y years, & 
member of the local farm bureau and trustee of the board since 1942. 

In appearing before this committee, I appear on my own and wish 
to speak as a Vermont dairy farmer. As far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, the United States is comparatively young in relation to other 
sections of the world. As farmers we were partially conscious that 
we were robbing our soils of their minerals in this part of the country, 
but doing very little about it until 1936. 

Under the small incentive payment of the ACP program we began 
to use lime and super to build back what we had been taking out. 
That lime, for instance, we have used a lot of it on our farm, and I 
can see improvement in our grasses and clovers. Our land has been 
tested in the last few years, and we still have a long way to go before 
we get to that desired 6.6 pH. 

This bears out the fact that our extension workers in the college 
of agriculture have been telling us that we need to use 300,000 tons 
of lime in Vermont annually. ‘Last year, through the program, Ver- 
mont families used 66,000 tons. Before the ACP was started, the 
annual use of lime in Vermont was only 3,500 tons. This year for 
magnesium lime I paid $4.65 a ton for that farmland delivered, and 
$5.40 a ton for bulk spread. In each case the Government’s share was 
$3.35. 

This bears out the fact that this is not a giveaway program, An- 
other good thing this program has shown us is how to conserve and 
make better use of manure by the addition of superphosphate. In 
Vermont super is contracted by our State office, and for this year 1953, 
the price was $32.50. Farmers in our State paid $18, leaving a bal- 
ance of $14.50 to be paid by the Government. With super costing 
today about $40 a ton, this partnership between the Government and 
the farmer is putting more minerals in our grasslands to grow better 
sod for conservation of water. 
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I believe the same thing of potash. What better investment can 
we get through the use of Government funds? I believe I represent 
a large majority of Vermont farmers when I say that without these 
mineral practices in the ACP program, it would be a backward step 
for agriculture in our State. 

We are all interested in economy, and the conservation dollar should 
be used to buy the most conservation. In Vermont, a dairy State, I 
believe the backbone of the ACP is a strong mineral program of lime, 
super, and potash. 

In closing, I would like to read to you the resolutions that have 
been passed in Vermont. This was by the Vermont State Farm 
Bureau in the fall of 1952: 

We approve and urge the continuation of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram as it is administered in Vermont. 

Resolution passed by the Vermont State Grange in the fall of 1952 

Knowing and realizing that the farmers of Vermont are not receiving for their 
produce a price which gives them a margin of profit comparable to workers in 
industry for the number of hours worked, and realizing the need of maintaining 
the fertility of our soils to produce the additional food needed to feed our ever- 
increasing population, therefore, be it resolved that we, representing the mem- 
bers of the Vermont State Grange, go on record as favoring the continuance of 
the PMA program as we know it in Vermont, and be it further resolved that 
the administration of this program be in the hands of farmer committeemen, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 
our State Senators, Aiken and Fianders, and Representative Prouty. 

I have here a joint resolution passed by the Vermont Legislature 

March 1953 requesting Members of Congress to support the agri- 

cultural conservation program: 
Whereas the topsoil of the Nation is one of its most important resources, and 
whereas for the past 17 years the United States Department of Agriculture, 
through the agricultural conservation program, has done much to maintain and 
rebuild soils, and also to make farmers and the public in general more aware 
of the need for such preservation : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives: First, that the Congress 
of the United States be respectfully urged to continue the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, and second, that the Secretary of Agriculture be directed to trans- 
mit duly attested copies of this resolution to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
senatatives, and the chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on Appro- 
priations, the Secretary of Agriculture, and our congressional delegation. 

Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Evans. No doubt 
the committee would like to ask some questions, but I believe we are 
going to have to forego questioning by the committee in view of the 
limitations of time if we are going to hear all the witnesses. 

So unless something develops and indicates we will have more time, 
we will give all the time to the witnesses and we will not have ques- 
tions by the committee for the remainder of the hearing. 

The next witness is Mr. James R. Critcherson of Westerly, R. I. 
We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Critcherson. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. CRITCHERSON, OF STONINGTON, CONN. 


Mr. Crrrcnerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, I came up here this afternoon to speak on behalf of the 


ACP. Although the chairman read off my address as Westerly, R. L., 


I am a dairy farmer in New London County, Stonington, Conn. I 
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came up here to hand in this written summary to the clerk, but due to 
the fact that most of the other men who testitied here have read their 
statements, I would like to have permission to read mine. 

The CnarrMan. Without objection you may go ahead. 

Mr. Crircuerson. Industry today is protected by tariff, labor by 
the Taft-Hartley law. Farmers in the Northeast are forced to pur- 
chase grain which is held high in cost by Government price-support 
programs, then the farmer must plant his crop and trust to the 
weather. 

The farmers of New London County, Conn., recognize that the 
permanent-type practices are good and important, but we feel that es 
mineral practices, especially limestone, can rightfully be called 
permanent-type practice. The agriculture of nes London County is 
based primarily on a grassland type of agriculture. The soils of New 
London County are glacial deposits which are basically low in essen- 
tial minerals needed for grassland type of agriculture. There are no 
limestone deposits in New London County and all which is used must 
be transported a considerable distance. 

Further limiting public support would definitely curtail its use in 
our county. We believe that it is just as important to conserve the 
fertility of the soil as it is to conserve the soil itself, and the use of 
minerals is a must in New London County. 

The price-support programs do not directly affect the farmers of 
New London County—only by making purchased grains cost more. 
An agricultural conservation program which includes assistance 
toward the purchase and use of more ground limestone is one small 
means by which New London County farmers can approach parity. 

In New London County, to limit practices to permanent types or 
largely mechanical land and water conservation, would in my opinion 
only help a very small number of farms, and in most cases those so- 
called hobby farmers would do the job without assistance. 

Our type of farming is the production of forage. Farms are small, 
fields are small. Rapid erosion is not a serious problem so long as we 
maintain a good sod, Cover crop pretty well protects what open land 
we have. 

The great need is for proper mineral balance and especially for lime. 
I.ime seems to be the first thing neglected by farmers when funds are 
short. The second need is the prope r feeding of legumes already 
established, especially the application of pot: ash. 

New London County farmers have asked for a higher rate of ag 
ment, 60 percent in most cases, instead of the amos sed 50 percent, 
the case of long-term practices. The House of Representatives as 
taken a step in the right direction by a $190 million. 

his is a justifiable cut in funds. However, if allowed to use more 
mineral practices administered by each indiv ‘clus State to fit the needs 
and desires of farmers, I believe we can operate an efficient agricultural] 
conservation program—or a similar program under a different name— 
on a budget of $190 million, when it is broken down into States and 
again into individual allocations to each county. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuHairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Critcherson. 

The next witness is Mr. Elwyn J. Noble. We will be glad to hear 
from you, Mr. Noble. 
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STATEMENT OF ELWYN J. NOBLE, CONNECTICUT POTATO AND 
TOBACCO FARMER 


Mr. ae Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
's Elwyn J. Noble, of West Suftield, Conn. I am normally a tobacco 
and potato farmer, growing about 20 acres of each. At the present 
time my operations are curtailed because of my son’s being in the 
Army. 

Some sort of programs are necessary to a1 ive farmers secur ity against 
disaster and market conditions over which they have no control, and 
the general public against soil erosion. We have had a conservation 
program which provided assistance in the use of minerals for the resto- 
ration of our soils, and an incentive to keep our cultivated land covered 
during the idle period. 

Experience has shown that the use of lime and superphosphate has 
grown tremendously since its inception, and that a far greater acreage 
has been protec ted against erosion by the use of cover crops. 

Probably no dollars spent for conservation have given as much pro- 
fection against erosion as that spent for cover crops. Records show 
that the application of minerals and the use of cover crops has grown 
tremendously, and that even now by far more than recommended by 
our Extension Service. 

I want to say at this time that I do not think that there has been 

iny lime issued by the Government and not used twice in the same 
plac e. Over the years we lived in the New Britain section, some city 
awellers have bought small farms and ordered some lime and had no 
equipment to put it on. Therefore the committee couldn’t do much 
about it. I feel that it is way less than 1 percent all over the New 
England States. To be sure, some farmers would have followed out 
the practices. However, the great numbers of others who would not 
have been able to purchase it at all, or only to a limited extent, are far 
more important than the fact that some would have been purchased 
with no incentive at all. 

Suggestions have been made that only the permanent-type practices 
should be offered. This country is so large that what is required for 
one section is not proper for another. In this case permanent-type 

yractices are no doubt of most importance to sections deficient in water. 
But when the East or New England is considered, the so-called mineral 
and cover-crop practices are essential. 

This does not infer that the permanent type should not be offered, 
but rather give the farmer the privilege of choosing those which would 
be most essential considering his own welfare and good conservation. 
In the Connecticut Valley, being a concentrated tobacco area, Federal 
crop insurance has been offered experimentally in two counties: Hart- 
ford County in Connecticut and Hampshire in Massachusetts. 

I am in Hartford County, which has had insurance since 1946. 
Crop insurance is well taken there, there being approximately two- 
thirds as many contracts as allotments. This insurance is the secur ity 
of tobacco orowers agains st unt oid: ible losses and gives the satisf: we- 
tion of knowing that the monetary investment will not be lost. 

In this respect, I think the farme srs of Hartford C ounty like it very 
much because it is not a subsidy. The farmers pay a premium there, 
and if they do have a loss, those checks come at a most opportune time. 
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It is felt that it is a true cooperative and that no private insurance has 
ever offered any such program for all risk on crops. We have had 
risk against hail, but not on any other risk, and no private company 
has offered that to us. 

It has also been accepted as security for production loans at banks, 
which is of great assistance, the lender knowing that up to the guar- 
anty the borrower will have money to re pay an obligation. This in- 
surance has been operating experimentally in these two counties, in 
Hartford since 1946. It would seem that it is now time that other 
counties should have the privilege, since time has shown a successful 
operation. 

I personally feel that the time is right for insurance to be offered 
to all 1951 Broadleaf and 1952 Habana tobacco growers. Many sug- 
gestions have been made as ee in our agricultural program. 
Economy should be the watchword of every United States citizen, 
but as long as labor has the protection of minimum wage laws and 
the apparent ability to get increases, subsidies paid to airlines, post- 
age on newspapers, shipping lines and so forth, and protective tariffs 
for industry, I fail to see any basis for limiting or taking away what 
ittle assistance is now being received through Government programs. 

Our ambition is to improve them. I also want to go on record as 
favoring high supports for all of the basic crops which can be stored, 
along with a strict quota, because I believe that we do need a surplus 
to protect the consumer. But as a practical dirt farmer, every time 
we have ever had a surplus, our prices have gone way down, and we 
must have, as I have said, a strict quota which in itself could take care 
of an increase in surplus which could become burdensome to the 
Federal Government. 

Thank you. 

The Cratrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Noble, for your 
statement. The Chair has been advised that the commissioner of 
agriculture of Rhode Island had intended to be here but has not been 
able to come because of a death in his family. He has sent Mr. Henry 
Briggs to register the official interests of the commissioner and the 
Rhode Island Department of Agriculture. We will be very happy to 
hear from Mr. Briggs at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY BRIGGS, REPRESENTING THE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Briecs. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: It was not 
until yesterday afternoon that I knew I was going to be here. Di- 
rector Riggo, due to the death in his family, had not prepared his 
statement, but I know that he will be wholeheartedly in accord with 
Commissioner Broderick’s request that a brief be prepared of the 
needs of New England agriculture. 

I know that he will get in touch with Commissioner Broderick and 
work with the other commissioners to record Rhode Island’s interest 
in agriculture and its needs. Thank you very kindly for allowing 
me to appear. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Briggs. We very much 
appreciate the interest of the commissioner, and we will be happy 
to have any information you may be able to furnish the committee 
later. 
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The Chair has another announcement that he would like to make 
at this time. Mr. John Heselton, the Representative in Congress in 
the district just west of here, had intended to be here today, but he 
has been detained in Washington due to the fact that it did not ad- 
journ on Saturday and is not able to be here. I told him I would be 
glad to express his regret in not being able to be at this meeting. 

The next witness is Mr. Rudolph Goldbeck of New Hartford, Conn. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH GOLDBECK, NEW HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Goitpneck. Mr. Chairman, distinguished committee, I am an 
individual farmer, and I am speaking for myself and for no 
organization, except the farmers within my county. My son and I 
operate a farm of 200 acres, a dairy farm. About 100 acres of this 
is tillable land. The balance is in pasture, and some of that could 
be utilized as cropland. But being short of help, we are unable to 
do SO. 

I have 32 milking cows, 28 head of young stock, and we raise about 
5 to 10 acres of potatoes a year. Some years we have less on account 
of help. 

I do not think I would be able to maintain this farm in its present 
condition without some outside assistance. I have had some assist- 
ance from the PMA. And it stopped, and with the land that I have 
taken over and rented and with what I own—and if I had not taken 
it over and had not had any assistance from the PMA, that land 
would probably be all brush today. It is very fertile topsoil, without 
any stone. City people have come in and bought the farms around 
us. At one time there were between four or five hundred head of 
cattle kept in my vicinity in my county. 

Today I am the only farmer left. The rest are all city people. So 
I have taken in this land. TI pay rent for some, and some they let me 
have it for the use of it. Without the PMA I could not have swung 
all that land because my income is too small. But with the aid of the 
PMA I have made wonderful land. I have about 18 acres of the 
finest alfalfa. We just got the second cutting about a week ago, and 
we shall cut a third cutting. I top-disk it in the spring. Sometimes 
I top-disk it in the fall. Without that top-disk, the crop would not 
oTow. 

Most of my experience in Connecticut in connection with the farm 
program has been with the Extension Service and the agricultural 
conservation program. I have had to depend upon the agricultural 
program to help me with these minerals. I believe the program should 
be increased instead of decreased. There are probably some farmers 
that do not use it to the best advantage, but they are very few. 

But there are farmers who would really want more. My son and I 
run this farm and we have no other way to receive any other income 
only from the farm. We do not work out, but our whole time and our 
whole living—and I raised a family of 4, all married and have their 
own homes, and I have 1 son with me. 

I could use more aid if I could only receive it, to improve this land 
for legumes. That saves me a lot of grain. We have pastures that 
we turn our cattle into—5 acres, 3 acres, 2 acres of clover, of other 
grasses, where in the last 2 weeks I haven’t fed a bag of grain to 22 
milking cows, and I haven’t lost on my milk. I could not do it. 
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Therefore we feel that this program should be increased instead of 
decreased. Milk prices have been lowered in the last 6 months. La- 
bor has gone up. I don’t hire very much labor, only in haying time, 
a king up potatoes. What I did hire, I had to pay a dollar and a 
1alf an hour and I was glad to get them, because we have to buy so 
much machinery to take the place of labor. 

Taxes and insurance have gone up. This same place I was born on 
and have lived for the past 63 years when father was alive, with no 
more buildings—less if any—with no more acreage—he was paying 
at the time $50 a year taxes. With a few more head of cattle and a 
few more machinery, I am paying $300 taxes. Of course that is due 
to the schools that have come into the towns, educational, which we 
do not regret, but that has to come out of our income. We have no 
other means to pay this. 

So I hope you committee people will consider this and give us an 
increase in our minerals instead of a decrease. It is an honor and a 
privilege for a farmer from the county of Litchfield to appear before 
you here today. I want to thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Carlton Pickett. 


STATEMENT OF CARLTON PICKETT, MASSACHUSETTS FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Carlton I. Pickett. I am the executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, and I want to tell you how 

glad I am that you have made a beginning at trying to understand 
the divergent viewpoints of agriculture in “this region. 

As you have already been told, our organization is even now in 
preparation for a very full canvass of the situation, where we will get 
out onto the farms, where the fellows who cannot be in here today 
also have an opinion, and by the end of the year we will be able to give 
you the result of thousands of opinions. 

At this time I do not think that any of us can speak except pretty 
much what our own particular views are, although there are 1 or 2 
subjects that have been discussed up and down the State to such an 
extent that I am going to touch on them briefly. 

I think that some of the national farm programs on the whole are 
presently reacting against the best interests of the New England 
farmer, the New England consumer, and the New England industrial- 
ist. The rigid support prices currently in effect upon the raw ma- 
terials which we must buy for our products cannot help but make 
themselves adversely felt, and they add to our problems of cost and 
of prices. Consider that within the 5 New England States we produce 
annually some $200 million worth of dairy products alone, and an 
equal or slightly larger amount of poultry products, and that all of 
that production is depe ndent upon these highly supported products 
of the Grain Belt of the Midwest, I do not have to draw you a picture 
of how we feel in New England, as a majority of farmers, about high, 
rigid supports. 

On the other hand, we believe that the flexible parity price sup- 
sy that was voted some years ago, which the Congress in its wisdom 

saw fit not to allow to go into effect yet, should be given a trial. We 
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believe that it will work, that it ean work, and we think that this pro- 
gram that we are currently under can never work. It will continue 
to pile up surpluses and headaches for Government, for farmers, and 
the public. Soil conservation is of deep concern to each one of us. 
As a matter of fact, so sacred is the name of whatever is done under 
its mantle that it is probably not even to be questioned lest even city 
people rise up against you. 

But, gentlemen, I could never personally persuade myself that the 
erosion of soil is as important as the erosion of character. New Eneg- 
land farmers are pretty independent folks. Even after 20 years of 
constant indoctrination into the idea that it is a proper function of 
Government to pay farmers for practi es they should do as good busi- 
nessmen, there are relatively fey of us W ho actually believe it. We 
suspect that the cause of soil conservation could be furthered more 
by a concentration of enerev and effort in the permanent work being 
SO well done through our loc 1] soil conservation districts, but natural- 
ly, if we are told long enough and often enough that farmers deserve 
to be subsidized because big business is bein y subsidized, even we may 
begin to believe it. 

ut at the present time, although our farmers take their checks 
the same as anybody else, T can assure you there would be a sigh of 
relief if the tax bill instead were lower and the payments forgotten. 

The cost to Government is uppermost in the minds of most of the 
farmers whom I have talked with over the last dozen years. We 
would willingly, I truly believe, swap all the benefits so-called of 
Government subsidies for a real reduction of taxation. And we be- 
lieve that reduction of taxation can come only after balancing the 
budget, which certainly must call for decreases rather than increases 
in appropriations along all lines. And that includes appropriations 
for agriculture. 

Our education, my education, in foreign trade is particularly lim- 
ited, but we recognize that we cannot expect either a stable industrial 
health or agricultural prosperity here in Massachusetts without for- 
eign trade, and naturally we are particularly dependent upon it, and 
practices that are restrictive are detrimental. 

We know, too, that it is useless to ask for a relatively free inter- 
change of goods while urging that our own particular commodity 
receive something in the way of imports in that category. 

For example, there is currently discussion before the Tariff Com- 
mission in Washington as to whether to restrict the importation of 
Canadian oats into this region. To do so would seem to us bad policy 
and a costly burden to our industry. And still another example, we 
do not really mean what we say when we preach and advocate freer 
trade. 

Whatever program the farmers may decide they want—and I will 
not attempf to tell you until we have canvassed them—it is positive 
that their greatest emphasis will be placed upon a program of re- 
search. This we think is a proper and beneficient function of Govern- 
ment, to help people do for themselves the things which they may not 
know how best to do. I have noticed in the releases that came over 
the radio concerning your committee’s study, that it is your intent to 
talk with as many farmers as possible, and that you also hope that the 
people in the cities in the major consuming areas will study the infor- 
mation which your committee developed. ; 
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In order to intelligently develop that information, we know that 
you must realize that vastly larger segments of farm people must be 
cont: “m ted than is humanly possible in this short time here and today. 
We farmers hope that city people will interest themselves not only in 
the cost of storing up butter or the cost of paying farmers for lime 
and superphosphate, or the cost of other commodity support programs, 
but that they will tell you people, not just grumble amongst them- 
selves. 

I think there has grown up in this Nation the dangerous delusion 
that the farmer cannot possibly compete with the rest of the economy 
on an independent basis. I cannot accept that, gentlemen. Yet it 
has become almost accepted as economic fact that he can’t run his 
business like anyone else. The idea of bargain sales for farm prod- 
ucts, clearance sales, if you went to call them that, seems never to 
occur to our lawmakers or to a large part of our policymakers. 

Yet here in New England we farmers have to put on bargain sales. 
We have to put on clearances when we have too many eggs, we have 
to sell them at a loss to get rid of them and the market goes up again. 

The greatest political mistake in history is this set idea that elections 
cannot be won without pampering us farmers. 1 think farmers are 
no fools. They have taken a look at what happens in the controls 
that inevitably follow the doling out of the right to plant and how 
much to plant and the right to produce. 

I think that too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the fact that 
city people have got to interest themselves in these things. I touched 
on it briefly, but nothing has been done about it up to this point, and 
it begins to appear that farmers alone will never convince the Con- 
gress that they really do not want some of the utopian extravagances 
that they get, but only the things that they have asked for, such as the 
flexible price-support program, and that when we speak through farm 
organizations, a few dissenting voices that can always be dragged to 
life | yy diligent efforts of the self-interested, do not in any way discount 
the fact that we are being properly represented and the minute that 
we aren’t, we will be down there in Washington as individuals to tell 
you about it. 

You see, we read the record up here. We do not always like what we 
see, gentlemen. We do not like the idea that when we have met 
throughout our State and studied these problems and decided upon 
the best solution, that there should be any doubt about it, and that 
when we say that we want flexible price supports, that there should 
be any doubt about it. 

When we say we want a reduction in the expenditure for PMA 
payments, we mean exactly that. And when we call for less Gov- 
ernment in agriculture, that we are thoroughly sick of the amount of 
Government that we have had during the past 20 years, those are the 
things on which there can be no question. What kind of a new farm 
program farmers will want, only they and time can tell. 

I would like to make one passing observation. I was very much 
disturbed, as no doubt your committee was, at the report in the Spring- 
field newspaper this morning. I was not disturbed about the closed- 
door policy, because I have been before committees and I have never 
seen a closed-door policy anywhere. I knew that you gentlemen had 
no closed-door policy. 
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But I was disturbed at the report that I would be here as the main 
spokesman for farmers. I am here, gentlemen, as one individual who 
sriculture to come and tell you 
| aaa you for your patience in liste! ning. I wish we 
had time ii the questions I know you would like to ask me. 

Thank you. 

he Cuamruan. Thank you very much, Mr. Pickett. I am sure 
there would be some questions if we had time. 

The next witness is Mr. William Smith of Massachusetts. 


Was Invited by the commissioner of a 
our Views. and 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SMITH, FEDERATED DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Suiru. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. My name is William T. 
ml tl ] represel { the hn r producers assoc ination down in Joe Mar- 
tin’s district. I didn’t realize until late last night I was to be here, so 

the interests of time, perhaps It 1s just as well that I did not prepare 
a iong statement. 

I did not think that Twas meht n recalling that 2 yeal's ago I testi- 
fied before this same committee and was quite shocl shen taut Gai t the 
committee at that time was comprised ent rely o1 Renal licans, sO I 
would like to extend to the Democratic members of the committee our 
welcome and hope that you have a very, very fine time here in New 


England. 


Just briefly, I would like to put » Federated Dai Association 
of Massachusetts on record as supporting the Federal- ania program 


under the Marketing Agreements Act. It so happens that the market 


Il represent has had the honor—if you can call it that—of having had a 
2 edet | ites the longest of a V city in the United States: that is, 
errupted by any jud il changes or anything of that sort. 

We also feel that the program of research which has been so creatly 
pushed forward in recent times is something that we would commend 


very highly. We feel that perhaps something along the lines of this 
lf-he lp program in the way of promotion and the removal of un- 
warranted s pluses is a program which should be continued. 


We do feel, as has been so ably expressed here before, that we must 
record o1 salve is being opposed to high, rigid, support prices because, 
as has been pointed out so ably, we are at the end of the line. We have 
to pay not only the high prices on our grains, but a tremendous freight 
eost in addition. 

I had an interesting experiel cee on the way up this morning, I went 
through two roadblocks. The truckers are having a little fun down in 
our country. They are asking for 20 cents an hour increase in wages. 
Not too long ago the ‘vy approached our dairy farmers and wanted ‘the 
dairy farmers to join the teamsters’ union. We are going to have some 
fun when that happens. 

One more thing and I am through. I do feel that perhaps this 
national tax equality group has been put back in their rightful place, 
but I hope that you men—and I am sure you never will get caught in 
anything that would damage the position of cooperatives. They cer- 
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tainly have done a remarkable job in enhancing the position of farmers 
throughout the country and I am sure that the Congress would want 
to continue to support cooperat ives to the limit of their ability. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Lorenzo Lambson, of Massachusetts. 


STATEMENT OF LORENZO LAMBSON, TOBACCO GROWER, 
SOUTHWICK, MASS. 


Mr. Lampson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I, too, 
wish to record myself, My name Is Lorenzo LD. Lambson. | live in 
Southwick, Mass. J] own and operate a tobacco, —— and general 
crop farm. Before I go any further I would like to say I am speaking 
here as an individual this afternoon, and not represen ting any group. 
The things that I say and tell to you are my observations over my life 
time of farming. I think I know the v: lley and some of the farmers 
1) it. 

Connecticut Valley agriculture and its pro blems are very familiar 
tome. Our valley raises about all the major crops s eneted cotton and 


peanuts. By the way, I would like to talk off the cuff, but I was given 2 
minutes and that is what it is. 
We are not in favor of high, rigid supports. In fact, there appears 


to be no justification whatsoever for their continuance at this time. 
They were a wartime measure designed to stimulate production; they 
have served their purpose. 

Likewise, it seems to me to be the height of folly to continue certain 
other high appropriations in the Department of Agriculture. I refer 
specifically to PMA soil-conservation payments. It is well known that 
the bulk of the payments in this State and elsewhere vo to large pro 
ive farmers who would use the practices anyway as normal to 
their farming operations, 

The less the Government deals in buying and selling farm prod- 
ucts, the better off farmers will be in the long run. I firmly believe 
the trend of fewer and more efficient farmers will continue. With the 
lure of high city wages and short hours, it is no real hardship if there 
continues to be a shift off the less productive farms. 

We who live in the six Northeast States of Massachusetts, Connecti 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have as 
our market 25 percent of the country’s population. Our greatest need 
is for further improvements in marketing and more research for 
broader use of our products. Also, the quest for the most efficient 
unit production of crops and livestock must continue. 

Finally, our farmers will be speaking their minds at their meetings 
this fall on current problems. Only in that way will we be able to ob- 
tain real grass-roots opinion. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lambson. 

The next witness is Mr. Clifford Belden. 
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STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD BELDEN, TOBACCO GROWER, 
HATFIELD, MASS. 
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Mr. Betpen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Clifford L. Belden of Hatfield. I grow, with my sons, tobacco, pota- 
toes, corn, and cucumbers. I am also president and manager of the 
Connecticut-Massachusetts Tobacco Cooperative, the local organiza- f 
tion that handles tobacco for Commodity Credit Corporation under i 
the tobacco-loan program. 

It is my purpose to present to you a few of the production and 
marketing problems peculiar to our types of tobacco and which show 
the extent to whic *h we hs ave used the tobacco- loan ee. 

In this Connecticut Valley there are approximately 3,000 growers of 
tobacco. The average grown per farm is about 7 in Connecticut and 
about 4 in Massachusetts. The crop requires a tremendous amount of 
hand labor and an expenditure of $150 to $200 per acre for fertilizer, 
and an investment of $1,000 or more per acre in curing sheds. To 
mention the more important factors in the cost of producing the crop, 
since our types are used in the manufacture of cigars, we anxiously 
watch every cloud formation from mid-June until the crop is in the 
curing sheds. A hailstorm of but a few moments’ duration can make 
our crop wort hless as clgal binders, and if as cigar | inders it is worth- 
less, no grower can afford to harvest it for scr ap purposes. 

When the c rop is placed in the barn, the grower is still confronted 
with the elements. Adverse weather conditions can and often do re- 
duce the value by as much as 75 percent or more in extreme cases. 
After producing, harvesting, curing, and bundling, the crop is ready 
for market. Previous to the time the provisions of the tobacco-loan 
program were made available, the grower literally had to wait for a 
Luyer to come and inspect or buy or offer to buy his crop. Of course, 
there have been exceptions to this, especially during the war years. 

In many cases if the grower failed to se ll on the first offer, he was 
later forced to sell at a lower price if he chose to market his crop. In 
1949 a group of tobacco growers from Connecticut and Massachusetts 
anticipating a long supply of cigar leaf binder, proposed seeking aid 
under the tobacco-loan program. A cooperative was formed to handle 
our types of tobacco under the prov isions of this program. 

The primary purpose of this organization was to enable our growers 
to take advantage of price support for their 1949 crop of tobacco. 
Tentative grades were established by the Standards and Technical 
Research Division, Tobacco Branch, Production Marketing Admin- 
istration, under authority of the Tobacco Inspection Act. 

Tobacco graders were furnished by the Marketing Services Division. 
The coope ‘rative 1s ope rated and manned by growers familiar with 
all the aspects of handling of this highly specialized crop. During the 

nN winter months tobacco is scheduled for deliver y to the receiving station 
where it is weighed, graded from samples, and a loan granted to the 
grower on the basis of grade and quality, loan rates having previously 
been established by Commodity Credit Corporation to reflect the 
average loan rate established for the particular crop and type. 

As the receipts of bundled tobacco accumulate, the cooperative offers 
the various grades for sale at a market sufficient to cover all costs, in- 
cluding that of the 2 nited States Inspection Service. Tobacco not 
sold is transferred to packing warehouses under contract with the 
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cooperative, where it is sorted, sized, packed in cases, and sweated— 
a fermentation process requiring a cert: i degree of heat and humidity 
for 5 to 6 weeks. Following this sweating period, the cased tobacco 
is transferred to our warehouses in Holyoke. There the cased tobacco 
is then offered for sale on a market basis similar to that of the bundled 
tobacco to amply cover all costs involved. 

Carrying charges are added each month to the effective price to cover 
the cost of storage, rent, and so forth. Since we organized in 1950, 
we have not dumped a single pound of tobacco. I have attempted 
to outline briefly our athe of operation. I will try to be as brief 
in submitting figures aa ing our receipts, inventories, and so forth. 

In 1949 we took in 314 million pounds, at an average rate of 30 
cents a pound; 90 sane of that crop is sold; in 1950, 3.8 million 
pounds, at an average rate of 39 cents; 86 percent of that crop is 
sold. 

Of the 1951 crop, a little better than 444 million pounds, at an 
average rate of 42 cents, 55 percent of that crop is sold. 

In the 3 years of operation we have received nearly 1114 million 
pounds from growers who generally were unable to sell their crop in 
the open market at satisfactory prices. In some cases our loan rates 
were not to their liking, but when the United States graders explained 
why certain crops didn’t bring higher prices, complaints were the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

When the entire receipts of tobacco for a particular crop year have 
been disposed of, participating grower members are entitled to their 
pro rata share of any profits made on that particular crop. Present 
indications lead us to believe that participants in the 1949 and 1950 
programs will receive dividends that these crops have or will move into 
the normal channels of trade at prices sufficient to more than cover 
all costs, including interest on our loans from Commodity Credit. 

The grower has had the advantage of price support and as a 
member of the cooperative he has exercised some control over its 
affairs. It is my understanding that the purpose of this hearing 
is to get the thinking of the farmers insofar as the tobacco loan pro- 
gram is concerned. We are well satisfied with its provisions. Any 
changes desired would be of a finer nature and probably administrative 
rather than legislative. 

In our opinion, the program should be continued as is. The person- 
nel in the Tobacco Branch of PMA deserve a great deal of credit for 
the manner in which they conduct their work. The many years of 
experience in ours and in the other types of tobacco have been very 
beneficial for this program and to our growers. 

To maintain a loan program of price-support program without 
markting quotas would be disastrous to tobacco growers. Without 
marketing quotas we conceivably could overproduce. To the extent 
that there would be huge quantities of our type of cigar leaf in the 
stockpile, we as growers do not want this. We are well aware of the 
threat to our market when stocks are allowed to accumulate beyond 
the 3-year supply. And that, by the way, is about normal in tobacco. 

As evidence of our growers’ belief in marketing quotas, I submit the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut voting records of the last cigar-leaf 
referendum—you have those figures—Connecticut, by 68 percent, and 
Massachusetts by 89 percent. That means in favor of quotas. 
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If any changes were to be made in marketing quota legislation I 
would recomme nd that serious consideration be given to separating 
the filler group from the binder group, especially for referendum pur- 
poses. The two groups are not competing, whereas the types which 
each group are producing are competing. 

I want toy ublic ly express my own annual growers’ sincere apprecia- 
tion for the work and efforts Mii ide by the Tobacco Br: anc ‘h in connec- 
tion with our tobacco programs to make them the success they most 
certainly are. We especially Waht to commend them for the efforts 
they have made to secure for us a fair share of the foreign trade in 
tobacco. We also hope t the practice ot holding PMA conferences pe- 
riodic: lly with represent: itives from every segment of the tobacco 
industry will be continued. 

In summary, we think the present price support and marketing: 
quota programs for tobacco are ac ‘“omp lishing just what was intended 
to provide growers with the most stable market where supplies are 
more nearly in line with demand and the resultant prices fairer to 
crowers, manufacturers, and consumers. 

[ would like to thank Commissioner Broderick and the members of 
this committee for the privilege of appearing before you in behalf of 
the tobacco growers of this valley. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Belden. 

The next witness will be Mr. Russell Sturtevant, of Massachusetts. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL STURTEVANT, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION 
OF POULTRY ASSOCIATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Sturtevant. The armchair pessimist would have it that democ- 
racy is nearly dead in the United St: ates, but the fact that a farmer 
such as I has the privilege of appe aring before a committee lke this 
would seem to prove th: at it is ve ry mue h alive. 

As president of the Federation of I Poultry Associations of Massa- 
chusetts, director to the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, a 
director of the Brockton Poultry Producers C oopere ative, and as a 
poultry breeder and hatchery man, I would like to present the attitude 
of the majority of the eames n of Massachusetts toward certain 
issues being considered | y the present administration. 

The economic welfare of the poultry and egg industry probably 
affects more farmers over a wider area today than any other crop. 
The gross income of the poultry industry is third highest in the 
United States, first in New England, and first in Massachusetts. This 
income has been accomplished largely without the aid of a Govern- 
ment-support program or similar Government activity. 

Farm products, by and large, are now in a period of falling prices. 
Farmers are increasingly caught in a squeeze between high costs and 
falling incomes. Therefore, there is economic as well as political 
Jus tification for some definite farm aid in these times, for we live in 

1 pressure-group society wherein nonfarm groups are getting sub- 
sidies, tax easements, handouts, easy loans of public money, minimum 
wages, p ensions, and a host of special dispensations, 

High, fixed supports would inevitably saddle the country with un- 
manageable surpluses and the farmers with rigid Government control. 
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Politically, they will be opposed by 130 million consumers. On the 
other hand, no aid at all does not fit the conditions of the times. 
Therefore, we wish to be on record that we are opposed to price sup- 
ports, subsidy payments, and production controls for agriculture, 
and in particular, for the poultry industry. 

In the event that freedom from these controls and subsidies is not 
possible under Government policy, then we strongly support a pro- 
gram that any price support or subsidy program applied to the poul- 
try industry should be flexible enough to permit prompt adjustment 
to meet competitive and changing economic situations, and low 
enough to act only as an insurance against economic disaster within 
the industry. 

It would seem that present methods of determining market quo- 
tations are inadequate to accurately report the actual prices at which 
poultry products are sold. More efficient methods of distribution 
could be made available to the poultry industry, increasing the in- 
come of the poultry producer, and decreasing the cost to the con- 
sumer. Therefore, we feel that market-research funds should be used 
for these purposes rather than attempting to develop stopgap meas- 
ures to tt ake care of some temporary difficulty. 

The 1951 Internal Revenue Act provides that livestock held by the 
taxpayer for 12 months, used for breeding, draft, or dairy purposes, 
may be considered as capital, and gains or losses therefrom treated 
as capital gains or losses. ‘Turkey and poultry flocks are excluded 
from treatment as capital gains, and yet they are subject to the same 
financial stress as breeders of other livestoc k, 

We feel that the poultryman should be accorded the same treat- 
ment taxwise for breeding stoc ‘k for turke VS, chickens, ducks, and 
other poultry as is accorded livestock used for breeding, draft, or 
dairy purposes under the Internal Revenue Act of 1951. 

Agriculture in the New England States is definitely a deficit feed- 
erain area, and the livestock industry is dependent almost 100 per- 
cent on outside sources for its feed supplies. The New England dairy 
and poultry farmers have already felt the burden of Government 
regulations granting high support prices for western grain that they 
are required to purchase. The New England farmer is forced to bid 
against the high price-support erants to western grain growers for 
his supplies to feed his livestock. Any regulation of the Govern- 
ment that would by decree further increase the cost of any of the 
feed grains would further aggravate the agricultural problem of this 
area. 

The Canadian oat crop supplies the principal source of oats fed 
to the livestock of the New England States. Feeders of livestock 
in this region have historically bought oats from Canada for the feed 
requirements of their livestock. It is currently estimated that this 
region uses about 15,000,000 bushels annually of Canadian oats. This 
supply is not only convenient to tri insporti ition to this area, but in 
addition, the high quality of oats from Canadian sources is in strong 
demand by Massachusetts poultrymen. 

It should be pointed out further that the adoption of any restrictive 
trade measures, especially with our neighboring Government of 
Canada, would not be in the interest of the national welfare of the 
United States. As has been pointed out, our national economy needs 
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to develop an interchange of trade and commerce between neighbor- 
ing nations, just as we in the United States have learned the need of 
unrestricted trade and commerce among our own States. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Sturtevant. The next person appear- 
ing will be Mr. Arthur Hodges. 


_ 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR HODGES, MASSACHUSETTS DAIRYMAN 


Mr. Honers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Arthur 
Hodges. I am an independent dairyman and operate farms in the 
northern end of Massachusetts and also southern Vermont. Any- 
thing that I may have to say would be a direct duplication of what 
Mr. Goldbeck and Mr. Evans had to say. Therefore since your time 
is limited, I am going to say very little. 

I am thoroughly acqu: ainted with 50 or 60 other veterans who went 
through the training program the same as I did and were operating 
farms and were doing pretty well at it. I think, though, on the whole, 
and what I can find out from them, if you continue ACP practices 
such as lime, fertilizer, and technical assistance, we are going a long 
way onthis. I want to assure the gentleman from Texas that there is 
no lime or fertilizer lying around my area. 

Mr. Dacur. Thank you, Mr. Hodges. The next witness will be 
Mr. Glenn Shaw. Is Mr. Shaw present? Then the next witness will 


be Mr. McKinney. 
STATEMENT OF C. H. McKINNEY, MASSACHUSETTS DAIRYMAN 


Mr. McKinney. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is C. H. McKinney, a dairy farmer of Huntington, Mass., 
a working dairy farmer. Ihave been honored by election as president 
and director of the State and other cooperative organizations in the 
State. I have been meeting with many dairy leaders and therefore 
feel that I know something about their attitude about these affairs. 

The feeling among leading farmers of this area is that high price 
supports are definitely a damage to farmers of this area, as well as to 
the country asa whole. The dairy and poultry farmers of New Eng- 
land are heavy purchasers of grain held at a high level by too high 
price supports, while competition keeps farm income at a relatively 
low level. 

The law of supply and demand should gradually be reinstated, 
with supports available—not to keep every inefficient farmer operat- 
ing, but to prevent disaster and on a temporary basis, for the efficient 
commercial farmer. Any other position will sooner or later cause a 
gener al coll: apse of our w hole economy. 

The farm economy is sick. If it weren’t sick, we wouldn’t be going 
to Congress for help. What kind of help have we received? It 
seems to me that it is like a sick man who has appendicitis. He goes 
to his doctor and the doctor says “We h: ave got to cut your belly open 
and take our your appendix.” “Well,” he says, “that is going to 
hurt.” “Yes,” the doctor says. “And it is going to cost me some 
money.” “Yes,” the doctor says. Then the fellow says, “Isn’t there 
something you can do that will stop this pain?” 

“Yes,” the doctor says, “I will give you some morphine and you 
won't feel the pain and you won't have to spend money.” High price 
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supports are like morphine. They don’t solve anything. And the 
uninformed farmer who doesn’t think it through and accepts it as 
a solution is just fooling himself. 

Now, a support or any other program that continues to encourage 
surpluses beyond what can be reasonably used over a short period 
of time is just opium. It does no good to anybody, and it will 
eventually do a lot of harm to many, many people. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to see so many of the people 
here that spend my money, and we have touched on taxes a little bit. 
It is germane to the farmer’s problem. I want to say that Congress 
should take a firmer position in curbing the extravagance, wasteful- 
ness, and inefficiency of the Federal bureaucracy. Every citizen is 
well aware of these flagrant abuses, and billions could be cut from 
the tax burden with no loss of efficiency by businesslike administra- 
tion. When I see our military leaders come out and say, “If you cut 
this out, you are going to damage our readiness to make war,” I think 
of the Department of the Army engineers that runs the Knightsville 
Dam up there. 

They have put buildings on that place that no farmer could hope 
to have. Iam not sure but what they have gold-plated the doorknobs. 
It looks as though they were gold-plated, and they have a building 
up there for their caretaker to live in perfectly satisfactory, just as 
good as the home I live in, but the »y have got to junk it and spend 15 
or 20 or 30 thousand dollars to buy a new one. Now, that is just one 
example. All citizens know those things and it is your job to back 
the administrator who has the guts to cut out that sort of thing. That 
will help our tax situation. 

The PMA | is another example of overexpanded bureaucracy. Its 
function and personnel should be curtailed and progressively elimi- 
nated. I am ashamed to have farmers come before this body and say, 
“T can’t run my business without a handout from the Government.” 
I take the handout; sure I take it. If I didn’t, I would be at a dis- 
advantage with my neighbors who do. But farmers ought to get a 
price for their product on the market that would pay for the costs 
of doing business, and not have to go to Government for part of it 
with their hands held out in a position that two generations ago no 
decent, self-respecting man would be caught in. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. McKinney. Without 
objection, a statement from Mr. Glenn Shaw on the turkey situation 
and a statement from Andrew Christy, from the Christy Poultry 
Farms, will be placed in and made a part of the record. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. The next witness is Mr. Cooke. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY COOKE, DAIRYMAN FROM GREENFIELD, 
MASS. 


Mr. Cooker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Harry Cooke, of Greenfield, Mass. I am a dairy farmer with 200 
head of registered Guernseys and Holsteins. At the same time I raise 
about 5,000 chickens per year. ‘The milk is processed and retailed and 
the poultry and eggs are also sold on the retail routes in Greenfield. 
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Of course at this moment the dairy situation here in New England 
is not bright. With a drop in price of milk since January and a rise 
in cost of nearly all farm supp slie s except grain and labor, the squeeze 
ison. To add to the situation, beef has dropped : half, so that many 
farmers have not sold the ir cows to the bi itche r but have kept them 
milking, thereby adding to the already large surplus. 

The solution to the New In nel: und dairy prob lem. I feel, is that per- 
haps our solution might be that of agriculture all over the country. 
It seems to me that our agricultural program which was started 
the early or midthirties was very essential and very helpful at that 
time. However, the same program has been extended, I believe, in a 
questionable direction because of this so-called unsettle d times. 

| have come to the conclusion that these so called unsett led times 
ive actually normal and to be expected. We have had them pretty 
regular since. ‘The program of the ae of subsidizing agriculture 

Vas ecessary beca use the whole indu stry was bar ikrupt. However, 
the industry as a whole is fairly well off today, especially if compared 
to the thirties. In view of that fact. I fee] that the (;overnment 
hould gradually discontinue all subsidies. I feel that the ACP pro- 
gram trictly a subsidy. It should gradually reduce the high price 
supports and make more flexible support so that the most ineflicient 


farmer will not be guaranteed a profit, also to cut down on spending 
Y 


caused by duplication of lisiatieatian efiort. 

My feeling is that the main effort of the Government should be 
directed toward having a greatly expanded program for research and 
education. I feel that research and education have fallen far behind 


the needs of the farmers because of lack of funds for State experiment 

ons and an ext nsion service. lor example, I vive vou the dairy- 
man’s fl y prob lem. The Government recomme nded DDT. After a 
few years of use, they banned the use because of a residue that it left 
in both milk and meat. 

T hen the Crovernment, through the extension Sery ice, recommended 
fast milking and in the next breath told farmers how to cure mastitis 
which was caused by fast milking. I maintain that if experiment 
tations had adequate funds they could have given information to the 
farmers. Today I fee] we need a tremendous amount of research on 
marketing and transportation of all agricultural products. We need 
a tremendous amount of research on fertilizers and new types of seeds 
for the different sols. 

aan there is a great deal of duplication of administrative work 
now handled by the P MA, the SCS, and Extension Se rvice. I feel 
that all of this work could be handled by one office, thus eliminating 
expense. By eliminating the PMA subsidy and transferring this 
money to assist your experiment stations and extension service, I feel 
that administrative costs would be slashed and our taxpayers would be 
ve tting much more for their tax dollar. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you, Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. Theodore Gold. 
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STATEMENT OF THEODORE GOLD, WEST CORNWALL, CONN. 


Mr. Goin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Theodore 
Gold. I have a dairy farm at West Cornwall, Conn., in Litchfield 
County, a farm which has belonged to ancestors and been passed by 
inheritance ever since it was cleared from the forest in 17: 8, where 
we have a herd of purebred Holsteins. We have had Holsteins there 
ever since the animals were imported by my grandfather in 1883. 

1 am a member and have been an officer of the Connecticut Dairy- 
men’s Associ li ition, the Connecticut Holstein Breede rs, Litchfie ld 
County Farm Bureau, and so forth, and I think that through those 
contacts I have a fair picture of what some farmers think. 

However, I am not appearing here for any organization, but am 
appearing purely in my own right as an individual farmer and citizen. 

Mr. ANprRESEN. We will be very olad to have you tell the committee 
what you think. 

Mr. Goip. I am not eoing te tell the committee very much because 
my philosophy of our Government is that when we send you fellows 
to Washington, it is with the idea that you are going to have informa 
tion and the background that individuals can’t have, and that we 

pend primarily on your judgment to tell us what we ought to think. 

"On the other hand, that does not mean that we always agree with 
you. On most of this matter of policy, I am not going to try to say 
anything because I just don’t know enough and haven’t put time 
enough into it to do so. I do feel very strongly, though, that a lot 
of our thinking confuses short-range problems and personal prob 
lems with what should be a long-range and impersonal consideration, 

I would like to say that I was very much pleased with the statement 
you heard a few moments ago from Mr, McKinney in which he re 
ferred to the high rigid supports and morphine in the same breath, 
and I would like to say that I was brought up by my father and 
mother to be afraid of the drug habit. Iam afraid of the drug habit 

vhen we get into the field of agricultural economics just as much as 
I am asa moral question. 

In fact, | even think that perhaps some of our thinking on govern- 

mental policies and on economics, not just in the realm of agriculture 
but in general, has moral as we i as economic implications that we 
ought to consider. However, to get down to what I really want to 
say to you, which will only take a moment, I do not think that any 
one of us has all the answers. I suspect, though, that each one of us 
may have some specific ideas perhaps on small details, that are worth 
considering. 

I want to refer to just three compari atively small things, but which 
are part of the overall problem of agric ultural legislation on the Fed- 
eral level. Basically they are all connected with the background idea 
of research. I would like to agree with all that has been said here 
today of the fundamental value of research as part of the agricultural 
program of the country. I am speaking, of course, primarily as a 
dairyman, and in the realm of dairying I suppose that research would 
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fall into the broad fields of disease control, breeding, management, 
feeding, marketing, and so forth. 

In those fields, one of the finest things in my opinion that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the Bureau of Dairy Industry, has 
done has been its support of our DHIA work, as a research project. 
It is more than that for the individual farmer, but from the viewpoint 
of the Department, it represents fundamental research in dairy cattle 
breeding. For a number of years the Bureau published a pamphlet 
annually of things proven through DHLIA testing. 

— couple of years ago that publication was eliminated as an economy 
measure. I am not at all sure that it was an economy measure neces- 
sar wily imposed by Congress. It may have been a means of indicating 
that the cuts the Congress had imposed were hurting, and it may have 
been one of these cases where if you cut out a service that people want, 
then people will demand more money so that the service can be 
restored. 

I am not demanding more money so that the service can be restored, 
but I am suggesting to this committee that when it considers strictly 
dairy matters, it consider seriously the possibility of having that par- 
ticular service restored because there would be very general agreement 
on the part of those people interested in breeding better dairy cattle 
that it was one of the most worthwhile services that Washington per- 
formed for us. 

\nother specific item that I want to refer to is the question of a 
program for the control and elimination of brucellosis or Bang’s dis- 
ease. That is a public-health matter involving the consumer, because 
brucellosis is transmissible to humans, and it is a ee m that is more 
than simply one of economy of production for the dairy farmer be- 
cause of this public-health angle, 

[ feel that the intelligent appropriation and expenditure of rela- 
tively small sums for the control and eradication of this disease will 
not only benefit the dairy farmer economically, but will also be of 
benefit to the whole country. It is one of these things that can be 
sold. The man - the city has a program that does him some good as 
well as simply helping the rich farmer get richer—and I hope you 
realize that I said that with the intent of quotation marks around my 
statement. 

Then on this matter of surplus—and the dairy industry certainly is 
supposed to be facing such a problem at present—it seems to me per- 
fectly obvious that if we got too much butter or too much wheat or 
too much cotton, we have got to produce less of it or find new uses 
for it. I do not think—although I am heartily in favor of the adver- 
tising program that the Connecticut Milk Producers, of which I am 
a member, are conducting—that that is basically the answer because 
to simply sell more butter means that the consumer is going to fill 
himself with butter and use less of something else. 

So basically we either have to produce less of the commodities that 
are in long supply, or else we have to find new uses for those products, 
completely new uses, not merely to replace cornstarch with potato 
starch, or lard with butter, but to find new uses. 

That again comes back to research. I feel that if your committee 
can find ways and means of strengthening the research program of the 
Department of Agriculture, of the State land-grant colleges, and the 
experiment stations, that you can do more fundamentally to help agri- 
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culture than you can by any shot in the arm with this morphine that 
has been re ferred to. 

Thank you for your courtesy in listening to me. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much, Mr. Gold. 

George Argunimba. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE ARGUNIMBA 


Mr. Arcunimpa. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
haven’t a prepared statement, because I didn’t know until last night 
I was going to be here. As a matter of fact, I am sorry that more 
folks didn’t know about it. I called some of the leading farmers in 
my county and not a single one of them knew about it, and when I 
told them about it, they couldn’t be here tod: ay. 

First of all I would like to say a word on this subsidy business. The 
last speaker and other folks have spoken of the need for agricultural 
research. Fine, I am for it a hundred percent. On the other hand, 
the Government doesn’t hand out money for research on automobile 
motors, for example, or let’s say toothpaste. I believe that that is a 
form of subsidy. I am not opposed to it. Let’s take this question of 
whether or not we should have lime fertilizer or technical assistance in 
conservation. That is ridiculous. 

In my opinion if farmers have got enough money, they would g 
hire Stone & Webster. Therefore we subsidize technical assistance 
and we subsidize lime and fertilizer because the farmers in my county 
right now have only purchased 40 to 50 percent of the amount of 
fertilizer that they had at this time purchased a year ago. They have 
only used 55 percent of the amount of lime that they did a year ago 
because dairy income is at rockbottom. So essentially these are all 
subsidy programs because farmers are in general a depressed industry 
as our economists have given us some reason to believe. 

The question is: Which is a pure subsidy and which isn’t? I don’t 
want to argue that. I think it is all ridiculous. If farmers need some 
kind of assistance, why quibble about what it is. I just want to cover a 
couple of points that haven’t been covered. First of all in this business 
of price supports, we have essentially heard nothing this morning 
about whether we want high or low. 

I frankly am interested in which kind of supports we have. Most 
of our troubles in price support, it seems to me, have been because of 
the method of support. In other words, we have a loan purchase 
system of price supports which have piled up surpluses because they 
have supported the market price of a commodity and thereby of course 
curtailed consumption. 

I know it is dangerous i in any such hearings to mention what hap- 
pened to the late Secretary’s proposals, because he was almost lynched 
when he came out with them. But I am convinced that if we are 
honest with ourselves we will admit that the whole butter deal, the 
whole potato deal, are largely the result of methods of artificially 
supporting a high market price and curtailing consumption. 

So I would propose that high or low, I am in favor of high support, 
because farmers should not be a depressed industry. But high or low, 
the method of support should not be by loan purchase, but rather by 
some type of payment to the farmer of the difference between a sup- 
port level and a market level. 
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I know it is very dangerous to mention this, but I am only saying 
it hecause I believe if we honestlv think it is over it is correct. One 
other thing that hasn’t been mentioned here, and that is credit—too 
much. Of course, if you solve the oa of farm income, vou will 
essentially solve much of the problem of farm credit. I am not going 
o assume that you folks or anyone else will solve the question of 
table farm income immediately. 

So on farm credit, I say this, that some folks seem to think farmers 

have enough. They always of course say that the marginal farmer 
hasn’t enough. I have been president of my county poultry associa- 
tion, director of the county farm bureau for a dozen or so years. J 
now a lot of farmers. I asked a poultryman last night. president 
ot mv association now. what he wan ‘ted me to say here today. ] said 
‘| uppose you are happv the price of eggs = very high.” He said 
“Hell. yes, but Tam pay ine off last vear’s oO} : bill.’ 

My point is this, that they all, good and on. need credit and some 
need more than others. What I pecifi illy would aim at is the kind 
of credit that we are seeing less and less of, and that the average 
farmer is excluded. The sort of thing, some of our folks would like 
et it, and that is the type of thing that Farmers’ Home Administre- 
tie s or maybe used te deal out. Frankly I think FHA is just a 
¢ low of the old FSA. And TI would like to see some type of credit 
Lhat ould take over where the FSA left off. 
ti ularly, this same poultryman mentioned that longer term 
production credit is needed. In other words, you can’t raise a whole 


cron of birds and nav off in 1 vear if vou happen to get into the disease 


roblem—long-term production credit. Also apparently there is a 
restriction on credit for part-time farmers Even if he happens to be 
working an hour outside or 7 or 10 or 12 on the farm, a part-time 
farmer is excluded, That sort of thine, some of our folks would like 


to see cut out of the present restrictions. 

Just one other thing. and that is this question of conservation 
again in one word. The question of who does what, I don’t think 
important so much as the fact that the whole job needs to be done. I 
have heard a lot of folks here say that they are opposed to ACP or 
thev are Oppo ed to lime and fertilizer, which is perhaps the same 
thing. I just want to point out that my county farm bureau went on 
record unanimously last year in favor of no cuts for that program, 
and have. I believe for 2 past vears 

I realize a unanimous vote doesn’t mean any more than it might 
be in the other direction, but I want to point out that the farmers I 
called last night, I think IT know what they think, most of them, about 
thisthing. Let’s be sure that we know what the farmers want, because 
not only my county membership, but my county board of directors— 
I say mine, the county I happen to be in—has voted unanimously for 
the past 3 years, I believe, on this same issue. So let’s be sure we 
know what the farmers are thinking. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much. 

The next witness, Mr. Edward M. Dwyer. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. DWYER, DAIRYMAN, 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Mr. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Edward M. Dwyer. I am a dairy farmer down in We ymouth and 
Marshfield, farming approximately 500 aeres with about 275 head of 
dairy cattle, 400 hogs, a few hens, and some turkeys. 

As far as this agricultural program is concerned, I have four 
points that I am vitally interested in from a long — point of view. 
[ cert: ainty cannot go along w vith most of our Massachusetts previous 
spe: akers today. I am not ashamed in any way, shape, or manner of 

issistance that I have re sivbd under the ACP program. I think it is 
one of the ereatest thin Us that ever came along as far as assistance 
to farmers is concerned. 

Agronomists in this State tell us we are using 20 to 25 percent of 
the lime that we should be using on an annual bas Se The same applies 
both to super and potash. As far as those things are concerned, I 
think that we all have a moral obligation to do everything possible to 
maintain the greatest natural resources that we have, and that is our 
topsoil. We are not beginning to do nearly as much as we should. 
We are going backward instead of ahead. So I can’t see for the life 
of me why anybody should start talking about cutting a program 
like that. I thin k it should not be on ly doubled but tripled. 

Another part of my program, the fourth point, is the conserva- 
tion program. The first is the topsoil—do everything we can. The 
next is to do everythi Inge possible to conserve the products of the 
topsoil, and we are doing a pretty good job in regard to the ever- 
normal granary and taking care of the grain and the products that 
are produced along nonperishable lines. We have got a long way 
to go as far as conserving the more perishable products, agricultural 
products. I think there is a gr 
to that. ] heartily endorse th 
of a research program than we have tod: av. 

The third part of this conservation program is conservation of the 
fellow on the farm who does the work, the individual farmer. By 
that I mean to carry on as far as financial assistance the programs 
we have at the present time and increase them in some respects, and 
another thing is to explore just as much as possible a program of crop 
insurance. We are doing a pretty good job, but I don’t think we are 
going quite fast enough and I think we should explore that and do 
everything we can. 

Another thing, in regard to this price support, I certainly believe 
we should have a sliding adjustment price support. I don’t thing it 
should be too rigid. I don’t believe in supporting a commodity for 
somebody to produce an abundance and then sell it for a high price. 
It costs out of the taxpayer's pockets. Those are some of the things 
I think should be done for the individual farmer. 

Point 4 is that we have seen over the years, in the past 15 years 
or more, our farmer committee systems, and I hope that that is con- 
tinued definitely. It has been carried on during the depression years. 


oreat deal to be done in research in reourd 
tne people who have recommended more 
} 
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They showed their ability to handle the program during those years. 
They showed their ability to handle the program during the war years. 
Any job that was turned over to them was well done. I do not be- 
lieve any of those fellows were ever paid. 

Some of the statements I have heard here today made me boil be- 
cause I have had a little experience in that work and I will challenge 
anybody. I would like to debate that subject with some of the pre- 
vious speakers today in regard to the way ACP and PMA adminis- 
tration has been carried on in this State. I am not debating what goes 
on in some other States that I know nothing about, but I certainly 
would like to in regard to this State. 

I know your time is very limited and I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Mr. Dwyer. 

The next witness is Mr. Arthur P. French, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers Association. Will you come forward, Mr. 
French / 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR P. FRENCH, SECRETARY, MASSACHUSETTS 
FRUIT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frencu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arthur P. French. Iam secretary of the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association, an organization of approximately 400 members, 
predominantly apple growers. We believe that the apple industry can 
stand on its own feet without subsidy, barring disastrously low 
prices—in which case we have one suggestion to present. 

That is, that the school-lunch program be so modified that the schools 
could go into the open market for the purchase of their fruit rather 
than to have it come to them under the present system, which has 
resulted in much bruised and unusable fruit being delivered in many 
schools. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrrman. We thank you very much, Mr. French. 

This concludes the list of witnesses which has been handed to the 
Chair. I know I am speaking for all the committee when I say that 
we feel we have had a very fine hearing today. I am sorry that the 
shortness of time has made it impossible for us to develop some of the 
testimony of the witnesses a little more through questions. I am sure 
that we could have gotten some further information that would be 
helpful to the committee, but because of the fact that we must be on 
our way it is impossible to do that. 

Notwithstanding that, I feel we have had a very fine hearing and 
that those of you who have testified have contributed much to the 
understanding of the members of the committee with reference to 
agriculture in New England and the problems that confront you. As 
has already been stated, we will expect to hear from the State com- 
missioners of Agriculture through any source they may want to use 
later on as to the resolutions and recommendations which may be made 
at the various farm organization meetings here in New England dur- 
ing this fall. 

We will welcome everything that you can send us in that regard, 
and whatever you send us will be made a part of the record of this 
hearing. I would not want to close the meeting without thanking 
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Mr. J. P. Mather, the provost of the University of Massachusetts, on 
behalf of the committee for the fine arrangements he made for us 1 


in 
holding our hearing here at the university. We do want to express 


our deepest appreciation to Mr. Mather and to all others who worked 


with him and who have contributed to making this meeting a success, 
Unless there is something further on behalf of the members of the 
lare the meeting 


committee, or those in the audien e, the Chair will dee 
adjourned. 
(Where upon, at 5: 15 p. m., the committee adjour: 


ed. ) 
(The following statement Was subseque ntlv submitted to the com- 


mittee :) 


We fee that ere are three t ngs wh ire ¢ ear ng on a sound 
agricultural policy in this country 

They are (1) a dairy herd improvement program, (2) a herd health progra 
and (3) more education on agricultural management 

It is most essential that a sound and complete dairy-herd-improvement 


program be carried on by the Bureau of Dairy Industr 
better evaluate their herds and do a proper job of culling 

It is certainly imperative, for the well-being of dairymen and those using their 
products, that a sound herd-health program be carried on. If wv 


to enable dairymen to 


e expect to have 
more and more milk consumed, we must realize that the consumer would, and 
should, expect the product to come from clean herds 

Much is currently being done in the way of education, but there is still 
much to be done along this line to en 


better. 


very 
ulrage dairymen to manage their business 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1953 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Caribou. Maine. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the high school 
gymnasium, Caribou, Maine, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Dague, Harvey, 
Belcher, MeIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, Poage, Grant, Me- 
Millan, Abernethy, Albert, and Jones of Missouri. 

Also present : John Heimberger and Frank LeMay of the committee 
staff, and Walter Wilcox, Library of Congress. 

The CuHatrMAN. The committee will come to order. I think before 
we begin our formal hearing it might be well for me as chairman of 
the committee briefly to state the purpose of our series of hearings, of 
which this is the second; and also to introduce to you the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture who are present today. 

We are beginning this series of hearings for the purpose of finding 
out as much as we can from farmers and those who are directly 
interested in farming in all the leading agricultural regions of the 
country their ideas as to what changes, if any, should be made in the 
farm program in order to bring it up to date and make it a more effec- 
tive instrument for maintaining and increasing agricultural pros- 
perity in this country. Our hearings will probably total some 15 or 
16 in number. This is the second one in New England. We had one 
at Amherst, Mass., on Tuesday, a very fine hearing. I am sure after 
looking over this fine audience here and the list of witnesses we have, 
we are going to have a very fine hearing here. 

For most of us, anyway, this is our first visit to Aroostook County. 
We expected to see a lot up here. We have heard lots about it, so we 
expected to see some very fine farming country; and we have. We have 
not been disappointed. We have not seen all of it vet. We want to see 
some more before we leave. But the committee, I think, has all been 
inspired by the very fine type of agriculture that we have seen in our 
drive over Aroostook (¢ ‘ounty so far. Weare very orateful to our hosts 
up here who have made things so very pleasant for us. 

[ will not formally do it now, but I do want to mention courtesies 
that were shown us by the Great Northern Paper Co. Most of us had 
not had the opportunity to see a modern paper mill, and we had that 
opportunity yesterday and enjoyed it very much. That is one of 
your great industries up here in Maine. We also appreciate the 
courtesies that have been shown us by the Bangor & Aroostook Rail- 
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road Co. I know that is not the longest railroad in the United States, 


but it is certainly as well managed and equipped as any railroad I have 
seen anywhere in the United States. It a. you people are fortunate 
i] ving such splendid railway service up here where you need good 
rawironads, We ire very apprec il ai aae court ‘sies whic h the Maine 
Pul Service Co. showed us yesterday eyening, a we are apprecia- 
tive oO} everything that so many peop le have done to m: ke our trip 
l} ere »p isaht 

Wi O} is nme ilt of these hearings, which will continue through 
the fall, not only to gain something of the viewpoint of farmers with 
respect to farm programs and to have their suggestions. but the com- 
] tee expects and hopes to beco ne much more familiar wit! ACTH ul 

il parts of the United States so we will have a better idea of the 
Ol hy between t e different typ of sericulture ind ditferent 
I of the country . 

We all realize that agriculture not just one big industry; that 
the ag] eult ine | ¢ blem is hot ust one eh problem— it is a oreat 
series O07 probl ns that have to be considered in relations hip to each 
other. We think that our he earings thro igh out the cor intry are gong 

ve 1 a petter opportunity to Ww derstand that relationship and 
\ ie] and difi ent commodities and di ifferent area ‘ which require 
ditferent legislation as far as the farm program is concerned. 

With that I want to present to you the members of the committee 
WV » are here today We have almost half of the members of the 


Agriculture Comn ‘ittee, which I think is a very fine representation 
because you would never be able to get all the members of the com- 
n tee Out TO any hea nes. Wedo not « expen to: but you have, I will 

Ly, the cream of as ‘ominittee here today. They are all very appre- 
clative of th is opportunity. 

I am going to begin down here on the left and just introduce the 
members as we come along. The first member I want to present is 
Mr. Paul Jones, from Missouri, the great State of Missouri, a great 
agriculture State. Will you stand up, Mr. Jones? | Appl: use. | 

‘| c n we go on down to Oklahoma, and the next member I want to 
present is Mr, Carl Albert, of Oklahoma. [ Applause. | 

Then we go to the State of Mississippi, Mr. Tom Abernethy, of 
Mississippi. | Applause. | 

Mr. John MeMillan, of South Carolina, is the next member 
[| Applause. | 

Mr. George Grant, of Alabama. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Bob Poage of Texas. [Applause.] I am sure you have all 
heard of Texas. 

Now I will start down at this end and come this way. The first 
member there is Mr. Harrison, from Nebraska. [Applause.] 

Mr. King, from Pennsylvania. { Applause. | 

Mr. Williams, from New York State. [Applause.] 

I will skip over the next member for the time being, because he 
needs no introduction in any event. The next member is Mr. Page 
Belcher, from Oklahoma. [ Applause. ] 

We have two members here from Oklahoma and two from Penn- 
sylvania. The next member is Mr. Ralph Harvey, from Indiana. 
[ Applause. | 
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And here is our other Pennsylvania member, Mr. Paul Dague. 
|Applause.] Mr. Dague represents one of the great agricultural dis- 
tricts in this country, as he will tell you if you ask him, I am sure. 
He represents Lancaster County, and I am sure everybody has heard 
of Lancaster County, Pa., when it comes to agriculture. 

My name is Hope, al lam from Kansas. [ Applause. ] 

Our committee considers that it is very fortunate in this session 
of Congress, and part of the last session—and we hope in many future 
sessions—in having as one of its members your own distinguished 
Congressman, Clifford Me oles He is a Member who is respected 
by all of the members of the committee and all of his fellow Members 
of the House of Representatives as a most industrious member of high 

character who is always on ~ job and who has a profound interest in 
agriculture. Cert: rinly all of us on the committee, I think, would 
agree that he is, while one of the newest members of the committee, 
one of the most valuable members of the Committee on Agriculture. 
| Applause. | 

[ am sure I do not need to tell any of those things to you folks, 
but I just do not want to be up here in this part ‘of the country 
without telling you how much we really think of Clifford McIntire. 
I want him to preside here as chairman of the meeting today. So if 
you will take over, Mr. McIntire, we will proceed with our hearing. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. The Third 
District is indeed honored t that the members of this committee ac- 
cepted the invitation which I extended on your behalf and that in the 
schedule of hearings, Maine be included; and, if time permitted, we 
would be up to the northern part of the State. I want to point out 
particularly that, while this hearing is held in Caribou, it is and has 
been the intent that this hearing shall represent a hearing for all of 
Maine agriculture. and the schedule of witnesses will establish that 
fact. 

Before we proceed I would like to place in the record by reading to 
you two telegrams which are addressed to me, and ree eived here this 
morning. [Reading: | 





Please extend my personal welcome to the members of the committee in their 
trip to Maine. We of Maine are honored and deeply appreciative of their in- 
terest in our State and its agriculture. I am sure that the people of Maine are 
grateful to you for getting the committee to Maine. 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 


The other telegram: 


Regret other commitments prevent my attendance at hearing on Maine agri- 
culture being held in Caribou by House Committee on Agriculture. Our State 
and its people are appreciative of firsthand presentation of problems of our great 
agricultural enterprises to the distinguished members of this committee. 

Senator Frepertck G. PAYNE. 

Now we will proceed with the hearing. I might state for the record 
that it is our hope that time will permit an opportunity for 1 or 2 of 
those who are not scheduled to present their views here this morning, 
and we shall look forward to that if we have time. We have had the 
assistance of our Commissioner of Agriculture in arranging witnesses 
for the hearing. Effort has been made to assure representative cross- 
section of Maine agriculture and, insofar as possible, a cross-section of 
opinion. 
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These individuals are going to be the ones who are scheduled 
witnesses, and I am sure that what they have to offer will be of keen 
interest to members of the committee. The first witness which we will 
eall is Mr. Robert Pike of Cornish, Maine, a dairyman, very promineut 
in the dairy industry, and also a poultryman of that area and state 


chairman of the PMA committee. Mr. Pike. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT PIKE, CORNISH, MAINE, STATE CHAIR- 
MAN, PMA COMMITTEE 


Mr. Prxe. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Committee 
of the House of Representatives, it is encouraging to the farm people 
of Maine to have you distinguished gentlemen pay us an official visit, 
and we appreciate your interest in our problems. Our basic prob slem 
here in Maine, as in other sections of the United States and of the 
world, is a need for sound conservation of our farm soils and wood- 
lands. We have confidence that you recognize the very great value of 
permitting the porte of reasonable assistance for preventing 
erosion and encourag ing conserv: ition so that maximum benefits to the 
area will result. We feel certain, also, you will appreciate the wisdom 
of local determination by qualified farmers and farm leaders of con- 
servation practices most needed and beneficial to an area, and local 
administration of programs to carry them out. 

As you observed in your short stay, our conservation problems here 
in Maine are not particularly spectacular or alarming if one rides 
through or flies over our State. Instead. they are made up of a var lety 
of wasting, onawing, creeping types of erosion. depletion, and de- 
ficiencies. Because of the complex nature of the ills of our farmlands, 
preve ntative and Improvement measures necessar ily become compli- 
cated. Some areas, some farms, have few soil erosion problems; 
others have many. 

Some sections of the State show need for water storage or develop- 
ment; others, for drainage and diversion of excess water. Proper 
application of adequate mulch or humus material for soil improve- 
ment is a must on many farms; no problem at all on others. As you 
are well aware, and as every farmer knows all too well, the last thing 
the farm-earned dollar is spent for is building and conserving the soil 
on his farm. Food, clothing, and home come first; farm machinery 
and buildings, second: education, religion, and entertainment, third: 
lmMprovement to the farm home, next; and if there is anything left, 
comes building and conserving the soil. 

The general education of farm people in Maine for the last quarter 
century has done much to recognize and meet many of these basic 
conservation problems. In a more direct manner, the assistance from 
the agricultural conservation program and the soil conservation dis- 
tricts has accelerated the application of necessary conservation 
measures to the farm during the last 17 years. Continuation of all 
assistance, educational, financial and technical, is urgent if the progress 
made so far is to be maintained and additional problems of conserva- 
tion are to be solved. 

Because of the long history of farms in the area and our moderate 
rainfall and climate, establishing cover for our land is not too great 
a problem. But because of leeching, frequent applications of basic 
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minerals are needed for proper maintenance of our legumes and 
grasses. 

I would like now to present a bit of the progress made in the prob- 
lems to be solved during the last 17 years that the agricultural con- 
servation program has been on in ion During li years of agri- 
cultural conservation programs in Maine, an average of 12,500 farmers 
have participated annually, representing nearly all the commercial 
farms in the State. Prior to 1936 lime, one of our basic and most 
needed minerals, was used to a very limited extent. Only an esti- 
mated 3.000 tons was used annually. But with the encouragement of 
the ACP program, tonnage from 1935 to 1952 has averaged 63,000 tons 
annually. 

Phosphorous, another very essential mineral, was used to a small 
extent. Since 1936, 217,000 tons of 20 percent superphosphate e quiv: a- 
lent have been used under ACP. Potassium, another basic mineral, 
has been encouraged, with 32,000 tons of 50 percent muriate of potash 
having been used. 

Soil testing began to be strongly encouraged in 1947, with over 

75,000 — samples taken on farms partic ipating. Progress has been 
ie. 1 1 bringing up the pH level of Maine soils as well as phos- 
each and poti ash : 

The following 1952 soil test results show where we now stand. This 
table shows 60 percent of all soil samples with a pH of less than five- 
sixths. As you know, that is not high enough pH to give us the best 
clovers and the type of forage that we need for our livestock. Sixty- 
one percent are either low or very low in phosphorous. Sixty-five 
percent low or very low on potassium. I think you can readily see 
that, while our minerals program has done much, it still has a long 
ways to go. 

Annual needs for Maine as gene rally estimated by the agronomists 
are about 250,000 tons of lime annually; 150,000 tons of 20-percent 
superphosphate equivalent; and 60,000 tons of muriate of potash 
equivalent. Our ACP farm woodland practices, over 17,000 acres 
have been improved by thinning, weeding, or pruning practices. An 
additional 1,600 acres have been set out with approved species of 
Maine forest trees. 

This is a very modest beginning. A large percentage of Maine 
farm woodlands has been slaughtered by eager timber buyers. The 
result is thousands of acres of wasteland. ACP, SCS, and the For- 
est Service, along with the farmers of this State, have a real job on 
their hands to restore this wasteland to profitable timber produc- 
tion. There have been established 290 farin ponds for livestock and 
irrigation purposes. Sixty thousand tons of mulch material have 
been applied to orchards and vegetable lands to help conserve mois- 
ture and increase organic matter. Six thousand acres of cropland 
have been drained under drainage practices. Eighty-five thousand 
rods of diversion ditches and sixty million square feet of sod water 
bays have been constructed. 

Seventy-five thousand acres have been contour farmed, cross 
sloped, or strip crossed, to help prevent soil loss and slow down run- 
off on our row crop farms. If Maine farmers are to be expected to 
further contribute to the total needed agricultural production of our 
great country, they cannot rest on the laurels won over these last few 
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years. In fact, conservation activities should be accelerated to keep 
land productivity equal to the needs of the increase in population. 
Maine farms and Maine farmers are strategically located in this 
part of the country where population and industry are concentrated. 
It may well be, therefore, that our acres require even greater respon- 
sibilities and our best management, including sound conservation prac- 
tices in the future. 

One other thing I would like to say, which I feel is quite disturbing 
to some of us here in the State who feel the need of continuing some 
of these conservation practices that we have been carrying out. I 
feel that possibly things are taking place in the Department which 
seem to be a bit contrary to the reports of the Agricultural Commit- 
tees, as I have followed the reports that have come out. It seems, as 
I follow it, that you have had in your mind turning over more of the 
determination of local practices to the State. In other words, letting 
the States decide what their most needed practices are and letting 
the » carry them out the best way to that particular State. 

s I have received word from the Department, it seems to be more 
or vet of a new version of an old story coming in that we are just not 
going to be pern nitted to go along that ws ay. We had a meeting in 
New York a few weeks ago, and at that meeting there was a sug- 
gested program presented. As we took that program, broke it down 
for the State of Maine and compared it with our 1952 program, less 
than 10 percent of our 1952 program would be carried out. That 
seems like a very small amount. We are just hoping that maybe this 
ean be clarified, if it is the real feeling—and I believe it is—of the 
Congress that the ‘St ites have more to say. I hope you will back up 
some of us here in the Northeast who feel that perhaps we need 
something that is not being presented in the present program by the 
Department. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. We will have to limit the time on questioning until 
we get pretty well along in this hearing, and perhaps we will have a 
little more time and some witnesses may be called back by a member 
of the committee. However, we will have about 5 minutes if you 
would please stand by, Mr. Pike, for questioning from the committee. 
Does any member of the committee wish to ask Mr. Pike a question? 

Mr. Krva. Mr. Pike, how much is this program for Maine costing 
the taxpayers? How much ACP money has come into the State of 
Maine? 

Mr. Pree. Over the 17 years or just the last year / 

Mr. Kina. The last year for which you have the figures. 

Mr. Pre. I do not have the exact figures, but it is around $1 million. 

Mr. Kine. How much of that $1 million went for lime and chemical 
fertilizers? 

Mr. Pre. I cannot give that exactly. I would say under 70 per- 
cent of it. 

Mr. Kine. Do you consider that the application of lime and chemical 
fertilizers helps to conserve the soil in the sense of holding the soil ? 

Mr. Prxr. I definitely feel that lime goes a long way that way. I 
also feel that the others—with the type of agriculture that we have 
over a lot of New England—are also helpful. 

Mr. Kine. How can lime help to hold soil when it really makes it 
more friable and loose? 
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Mr. Pixe. I think by bringing on a better cover there; and it goes 
a step beyond that probably, to re eally giving a real material there for a 
livestock base. 

Mr. Kine. You grow these cover crops, of course, in your regular 
rotation for the production of cash crops ? 

Mr. Pixe. We do not much in the dairy section; primarily grass. 

Mr. Kina. Do you think the Federal Government should buy lime 
and fertilizer for farms? 

Mr. Prxe. I feel they should help out at least on lime, and I feel 
to a certain extent on some of the others. 

Mr. McIntire. Any other questions of Mr. Pike? 

Mr. Poaaer. Mr. Pike, we had testimony when we had the hearing at 
Amherst, Mass., to the effect that in a certain area there was a great 
deal of lime being shipped in and allowed to stand in the field year 
after year. That testimony seemed to be questioned, but it was the 
testimony of one witness. I just wonder if you have any such situation 
as that in Maine? 

Mr. Pixe. I feel that there will always be that thing to a certain 
extent. We did have that thing back years ago. During the years 
when lime was given away, there was a lot of it that went out that way. 

Mr. Poacs. It has been a good many years since lime was given 
away. 

Mr. Pr«xe. That is right. There is very little of that, I think, over 
the State at the present time. 

Mr. Poags. In other words, you feel most of the lime offered by 

the Government assists the farmer and is put to his beneficial use? 

Mr. Pre. I feel that is very nearly 100 percent. 

Mr. Poace. You favor continuation of that program ? 

Mr. Prixe. I certainly do. 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Pike, the present form of the PMA program is a 
sharing of the program with the farmer for these practices, including 
the application of lime and fertilizer. I think it was the general 
thinking at the time the plan was inaugurated that it would serve 
as an incentive system to induce farmers to follow practices that they 
might not have followed otherwise, and as such it was justified as an 
educational program. I think it has had several years now in which to 
demonstrate ‘ts usefulness and to acquaint the farmers with the value 
of these practices. 

Without prejudice, because I am only just asking this question to 
bring out a fact, do you think if the program were to be discontinued, 
the educational benefit would have achieved its objective and that 
the farmers would now go ahead and follow these practices without 
incentive payments ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. I think to a certain extent they would; your larger farm- 

ers definitely would. On the other hand, I think a lot of them would 
orek ably slide back and not continue that. 

Mr. Harvey. Would you want to give just a rough estimate as to 
how much longer you think a program of that kind should be carried 
on to achieve the purpose / 

Mr. Pixe. I would almost feel that it would be quite some time. I 
think these figures that I show here—with better than 60 percent of 
the pH not up to five-sixths at the present time—show that we have a 
long ways to go. 
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Mr. Harvey. Do you have any figures to show what percent of the 
farmers have participated in the ACP program in one form or an- 
other / 

Mr. Pree. I would say, as I spoke at the very first of it there, we 
have about 12,500 who have participated annually. The census for 
1950 gave the total number of farms selling farm products valued at 
over $2,500 as 10,500. So we have quite a bit over that figure; but of 
course we work with the large farmers down to very small farming 
operations. 

Mr. Harvey. So what you are saying is that the program has had 
rather wide acceptance. 

Mr. Prxe. I would say very wide acceptance. 

Mr. Averneruy. I would like to pursue the question propounded 
by Mr. Poage just a litle further. It was also stated in the adjoining 
State, or indicated, that this lime was piled out on the farm and the 
practice payment was made to the farmer for it. Do you know whether 
or not such has been the case up here? 

Mr. Prxe. Was piled out? 

Mr. Anernetuy. It was not spread. 

Mr. Pre. It is not the common practice now. In other words, 
you will always find somebody, due to sickness or something, who does 
not apply it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is not my question. Do you make a practice 
payment to one who does not spread his lime? 

Mr. Pike. No; not if we know it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If you know it, you do not? 

Mr. Prxe. We do not, and they are supposed to be all checked. 

Mr. Aperneruy. We have a ceiling of $2,500 per farm. This year 
the House reduced it to $1,000 and the Senate put it up to $1,500 and 
the conferees accepted $1,500. Do you not think that is a rather high 
ceiling ? 

Mr. Pree. Personally I would say it was high. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do you feel you would get more benefit from the 
program if the ceiling were lower? Would the materials not be spread 
further, would the practices not be spread further, over more farms 
and more acres ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. In this State we have very few of those real large owners 
who come anywhere near to that. 

Mr. Asernetruy. The main thing you want is the most conservation 
and the most practice. Where would you get the most? Would you 
get the most at a lower ceiling, the present ceiling, or a high ceiling? 

Mr. Prxr. Personally I would believe a lower ceiling. 

Mr. Avzert. Mr. Pike, you have mentioned the extensive use of 
lime, and of course you know there has been a considerable amount 
of talk about permanent and temporary practices, with lime always 
being referred to as a temporary practice and as a practice that aids 
the farmer more than soil conservation. Do you not think that farm 
ponds, which are widely used in my district, are also a direct and 
immediate aid to the farmer? 

Mr. Prxe. I am not too strong personally on farm ponds. They 
are very necessary, I will admit that. But it is one of the things 
which I feel is not one of the essentials of the soil conservation 
program. 
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Mr. Arserr. Yet the farm pond, I think, is considered a permanent 
practice and is highly favored, while there has been some exception 
taken to the use of fertilizers and lime because the farmers thought 
you ought to spread the fertilizer and lime at your own expense. 

Mr. Prxe. In some of our meetings that we have had with the vari- 
ous counties, it has seemed to be that the farm pond was one of the 
practices that possibly they would discontinue. It has not been so 
much especially on the lime practices back through your county and 
community committees. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Pike, may I just ask one short question which 
you can answer with a yes or no. But in order that the record may 
show: Is it correct to state that the PMA organization men are very 
definitely in favor and strongly urge that, in the administration of 
this program, while there are differences as to practices in various 
States depending on the type of agriculture, topography, and so forth, 
the decision as to what practices are applicable should rest largely 
with the State committee; and that insofar as possible the adminis- 
tration of this program at the Washington level should be sufficiently 
flexible in order that the practices best adapted to the State would be 
the practices incorporated in the current year’s program for the State ? 

Mr. Prxe. I definitely feel that, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And that would in your opinion be also applicable 
to other New England States, and that their positions as far as you 
know might be approximately the same? 

Mn. Prxe. I feel that is true. 

Mr. McIntire. And in this issue which is currently being resolved 
at the administrative level, and which was set forth somewhat in the 
conferees’ report as between permanent practices or semipermanent 
pr: actices or recurring prac tices, in your opinion- -and you are speak- 
ing for the State PMA—those issues should basically be resolved at 
the State level rather than be mandatorily resolved at the national 
level ? 

Mr. Pree. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much, Mr. Pike. The next wit- 
ness is Mr. Norris Clements of Winterport, Maine. Mr. Clements, 
please state your name and the segment of agriculture that you are in 
yourself. I can say that Mr. C iements is a W orking poultryman, hav- 
ing very substantial poultry operations in southern Maine. 


STATEMENT OF NORRIS CLEMENTS, WINTERPORT, MAINE 


Mr. Ciements. Mr. McIntire, Chairman Hope, members of the 
committee, and friends: I can admit to the introduction that I 
a poultryman. I am proud to be introduced as a poultryman in the 
State of Maine. I cannot qualify as a speaker. When I was in prep 
school after my name and picture they put down this notation, that the 
Sphinx and I had a contest once to see who could go the longest w ith- 
out saying anything. “The result was that C lem won hands down. 
“ver since then I have found that if I talk little, I kept out of trouble 
much. So for 25 years I have not been talking much, and this is 
going to be your headache and my suffering, but T will try to give you 
a few figures on the poultry industry in the State; and I cert: ainly 
can answer yes or no to questions if I have an opinion. 
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The poultry industry in the State of Maine, I am proud to state— 
and it takes courage to say it here—is the leading cash-income branch 
of the Maine agricultural enterprise. I figured if I could get by that 
one, I would be all right. 

Mr. McIntire. You may not get off so easily in the long run, but 
continue. 

Mr. Cuements. From the figures of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economic Reports for 1951, eae produced a cash income in the 
State of Maine of $62,543,000. Potatoes produced $49,077,000. Dairy 
produced $31,751,000. Meat animals produced $11,783,000. We did 
not have a very large turkey industry that year, but the next year we 
had $1-million turkey indus try that was added to the State. 

So you can see from this that poultry accounts for one-third of the 
total agricultural income and is the No. 1 source of the gross 
agricultural income. We have a varied poultry industry here in that 
many branches of it are firmly fixed here. Eggs account for $30,568,- 
000: commercial broilers account for $23,928.000; farm chickens ac- 
count for $8,052,000. And to that you would have to add our turkey 
industry of Me million. 

We have had sound and steady growth in the egg and hatching-egg 
branch of our industry over the last 15 or 20 years, but we have he ad 
a phe nomen al growth in our broiler industry. Tc e had on January 1, 
1953, 3.600,000 layers; and in 1953 we raised 23 million broilers The 
layers have increased from the 1935-39 average of 1,616,000 to the 
1953 figure of 3,600,000. In other words, it has more than doubled in 
that period of time. 

Our 1935-39 average of broilers was 334,000, and in 1952 we raised 
24 million broilers. This accounts for about a 7,900-percent increase 
from 1940 to 1953. About one-third of the birds that are in egg-pro- 
ducing flocks are producing hatching eggs, and practically 100 per- 
cent of these birds are officially tested in Maine. Maine was one of 
the first States to realize the value of pullorum-clean stock, and we 
have maintained a very high percentage of clean birds since then. 
Practically the only time we get a reactor in a poultry flock in this 
State is when somebody thinks the grass is greener in the Midwest and 
they send out there for a flock that is not pullorum clean and it spoils 
our record for us. I am going to get it from both sides here pretty 
quick. 

This last year we only had two infected flocks, and they amounted 
to 365 birds out of 432 flocks that amounted to 1,344,000 birds. About 

25 percent of the birds and about 33 percent of the value of our eggs 
are accounted for in the hatching-egg bracket, and the market for these 
eggs is of course in Maine and through New England. the Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula, and Georgia. Our hatchery business in this State has not 
been able to quite keep up with the demand for baby chicks in this 
State. About 70 percent of Maine broiler chicks are hatched by local 
hatcheries, and the other 30 percent are shipped in or delivered in 
oa nearby States, 

About 75 percent of our broilers are White Rock birds. We had a 

uick transformation in the last few years from the Barred Rocks to 
the White Rocks. The table eggs are produced by a Rhode Island 
Red and Barred Rock cross which we call a sex-linked cross. Rhode 
Island Reds and Leghorns are increasing at the present time. 





meet 
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Maine had the privilege of starting the first official State production 
and broiler test. We felt in this State we needed an official test of the 
breeds and strains to know which was the proper one for fast growth 
and efficient growth, and we set up a State control test farm whereby 
the laying stock and the broilers as they were being raised were 
checked all the way through to get the figures for the hatching-egg 
flock owner and for the broiler raiser. The results of that have helped 
the whole Nation to recognize strains and breeds. 

We ship a million pounds of dressed poultry a week into New York 
City, and we are the second largest shipper into New York City. 
Another thing we do is stage the largest world’s chicken dinner every 
year. Last month at Belfast some 10,000 persons consumed 10 tons of 
broilers, barbecued in open pits. We are proud of that. 

I have a few notes here on the development of poultry in Aroostook 
County. There are many hopes in that line. The possibilities of 
home-grown grains being used in the production of eggs, poultry meat, 
and especially turkeys, appear bright. This consists mainly of oats. 
Turkeys are adapted to the use of home-grown grains and high-pro- 
tein sustenance. Nearly two-thirds of the feed used can be home- 
grown grains. 

Also a couple of years ago a half dozen potato farmers in Presque 
Isle put in commercial-sized flocks, which is the first of any commer- 
cial-sized flocks in this country. Today there are at least 20 large 
flocks in this county of 1,000 to 4,000 birds. 'These men have done an 
outstanding job picking up new industry and doing it better than lots 
of us who have been in it for a long while. They are making rapid 
progress, and there is no question that they have started something 
that is here to stay, and something that will add to the income of the 
county. We do not look to poultry to replace anything; we look to 
poultry to add to it. 

The previous speaker and I could name a lot of well-known and 
prominent farmers in the State who may be dairymen or who may raise 
potatoes, who may have an orchard; but as a rule they have a poultry 
project, too. It all fits in and adds to. 

There has been an egg-packing plant opened here by the Maine 
Potato Growers, and they have set the stage for an important phase of 
the egg industry up here. Previous to this there have been carloads 
after carloads after carloads of western fresh eggs sold in this coun- 
try, and they have opened up that end of the operation so that the 
fellows increasing their flocks can have a good and ready market for 
their product without the expense of shipping it out. 

Interest in turkeys this year has about doubled the number of birds 
that were raised last year. A turkey hatchery here in this town of 
Presque Isle hatched 30,000 poults last year, and probably this year 
will reach 60,000 or more. A turkey processing plant has been built at 
Presque Isle, and this is ready for a rapid and sound development as 
far as the industry calls for it. So I think Aroostook County is really 
getting well set to participate in the poultry program. 

I talked to 1 or 2 groups and several people when I was asked 
to represent the industry here, and asked them just what there was for 
constructive criticism that they felt should be mentioned. I am happy 
to state that practically everybody is quite contented with things as 
they are, knowing of course that some things must be done to maintain 
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progress. But there are no terrific gripes in the poultry industry in 
the State of Maine today. 

I asked them if there were any matters of Federal policy they 

anted mentioned, and the answer I got was that probably 90 percent 
or more of the poultrymen of the State of Maine would subscribe to 
the resolution of the Northern Poultry Producers Council, of which we 
area part. I have no doubt but what you folks have all read or seen 
this resolution, but I would like to go through it rapidly if 1 could. 
' Reading :] 


We believe that agriculture is one of the fundamental segments of industry in 
this country aa whose welfare the alas depends. 

We believe in a free economy and that the role of Government in such an 

economy is basically twofold : 
It must provide those services for the people which they as individuals or 
maller groups cannot provide in a practical manner for themselves. 
It must provide such an economic and social atmosphere that there is 
opportunity for the individual by himself or in properly organized groups to 
ain economic and social security for himself and his dependents 

We believe that governmental control of economy must . ) Tarongn orrection 

f the fundamental faults rather than through superficial measures suc h as price 
supports, subsidy payments, and production controls, 





The poultry industry is a substantial part of agriculture and its welfare is 
‘ ely tied to that of the industrial economy of the Nation. Therefore, knowing 
1 we reflect the large majority opinion of our membership, we vigorously 
oppose any policy of price supports, subsidy payments, or production controls, 
With equal vigor, we support those measures aimed to correct fundamental 
faults in the national economy 
We suppor Government farm program that, first protects the opportunity of 
the individual by providing a sound framework of legislation and executive 
econ ! des nd ental facts rough practic research on pro- 
duction, health, processing, quality improvement and preservation, and merchan- 
( ng of poultry products; and, third, provides adequate information and dissem- 
ination of ba statistics, fundamental economic facts, and current market news, 


] 


I personally think that that that was a fine resolution. I know that 
eve rybody does not agree with it. I know that conditions could arise 
whereby members who subscribe to it now might change their minds. 
But we in the poultry industry in this State feel that if the funda- 
: ental economy of the agric ies of the Nation does not get out of 
land in other branches, we would rather see it that way. If the condi- 
tions arose whereby the things we have to buy are out of line with the 
economy as . should be, then we would be in trouble. But we know 
that under this system, if we get into trouble, we are going to get out 
pretty quick. It is bound to right itself, and if we are good enough 
to stay in when it is tough, we will come out all right when it is 900d. 

There were one or two suggestions made to me on things that might 
be iti to improve the poultry conditions. We have several large 
poultry-processing plants in the State. They have a little difficulty 
in getting the inspection of their products to satisfy all the various 
agencies that do inspect them. We have State inspection; we have 
USDA inspection; we have Pure Food and Drug inspection. And if 
any product is sold to the military services, we have the military 
Inspection. 

Some of the processors have said to me that there seems to be too 
much jealousy and too much confusion on just what is required. They 
might pass : along O. K. on one inspection ; m: aybe the next day a branch 
of the other department will come along and call it exactly wrong. 
It seems that there should be better coordination between these in- 
spection agencies. 
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I think the Congress of the United States should continue to do 
all they can to facilitate research on disease work. We know that a 
lot of money has been spent in laboratories. We know there are not 
too much results from it, but we now it is a very hard problem to 
solve the problems of the poultrymen on which they are working 
We surely would like to see it continue. 

We would like to see something done, if possible, to do more re- 
search on respiratory disease control. That is the combination of 
diseases that causes us the most loss. It costs millions of dollars a 
year. We have not solved the respiratory problems in growing 
poultry. 

There is a possibility of providing a little better marketing facility 
and a little better channeling of poultry products into the markets. 
Where we are the second largest shipper into New York City, we run 
into that problem. There are times when I think our boys are really 
given a rough time. If we could have a better method there of dis- 
tributing poultry and we had a more orderly system developed some- 
where, it would be to the advantage of the consumer as well as to the 
producer. ‘Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. McInryre. Thank vou very much, Mr. Clements. I am sorry 
our time is pressing along, so Il am going to cut off questioning 
of this witness. We appreciate the contribution which you have made 
to this hearing. Our next witness is Mr. Herbert Waterman, president 
of the Maine Dairymen’s Association. Mr. Waterman. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT WATERMAN, PRESIDENT, MAINE 
DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Waterman. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the 
dairy industry is our third largest agricultural industry in Maine. 
In 1952 Maine farmers produced about 600 million pounds of milk; 
85 million pounds of this milk is used on Maine farms; 515 million 
pounds are marketed, producing a cash income at the farm level of 
about $32 million for milk sold. Surplus cattle and calves brought an 
addit lonal | income of $8,500,000, thus making an overall cash income at 
the farm in excess of $40 million from the dairy industry in 1952 

Very little butter or cheese is produced in Maine, as most of the 
product is marketed as fluid milk, cream, and ice cream; and the 
principal income is from sale of fresh milk. About one-third of this 
milk is sold in Boston and other cities of Southern New England 
and two-thirds are sold within the State. 

In central and southern Maine farmers have long depended on 
dairy cows for a substantial part of their farm income. The family 
farms, so prevalent in New England, have been largely built around 
cows and various combinations of cash crops. At present the trend 
is toward larger units better mechanized with less diversification. 
Also the Boston milkshed has been moving north until nearly all of 
the State has a market for fluid milk. The milk is sold on a use basis 
in two general classifications. Class I is milk sold as fresh fluid milk, 
and all other uses are class II, which brings a much lower price. 

During the past quarter century dairymen have been striving to 
safeguard their industry from disasters caused by violent fluctuations 
in prices due to the supply and demand situation, It takes years of 
patient effort to develop a good herd of dairy cows. It is in the in- 
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terest of the general welfare, as well as of the farmers themselves, 
to keep these herds in production, at least to the extent necessary to 
maintain an adequate supply of milk. The various price- fixing 
cadgets used in the marketing = milk are not intended to obviate 
the laws of supply and demand, but rather to cushion the shock. 

The greatest stabilizing influence in New England milk markets is 
the Boston Federal order which was one of the first instituted in the 
country. In recent years much improvement has been effected by the 
use of formula pricing, using the natural factors which should nor- 
mally affect the economics of the industry. This has been supple- 
mented in rece nt years by Federal orders in some of the lesser m: arkets. 
it is our opinion that more weight should be given to local sentiment, 
as evidenced in milk hearings, by those char ved with the administra- 
ni of Federal milk orders. 

In other words, we believe that administrators at the Washington 
level should assume the role of referee rather than dictator and allow 
more local sentiment through the medium of hearings to determine 
policy. In recent years we have observed some tendencies in the other 
direction which is not in accordance with democratic pr ine iples, and 
which also delays necessary price changes. We regret that some Fed- 
eral orders have been so written and administered that surplus milk 
lias been allowed to disrupt neighboring markets at prices well below 
those within the controlled areas. New England dairymen have suf- 
fered considerable loss in recent years because of the 1-C oe 
in the New York order. If we are to have Federal control in our 
markets, we do not believe this power should be deliberately nasa to 
break down orderly marketing in other areas. 

In Maine we have a State milk commission, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with ‘ale r to establish producer prices and regulate « onditions 
of sale in our Maine markets. Recent attempts have been made to 
coordinate Waine milk prices with the Boston pricing formula, allow- 
ing sufficient differentials to insure adequate supplies for local con- 
sumption. With these marketing safeguards, Maine dairymen have 
enjoyed fairly stable prices for fluid-milk sales. The most serious 
marketing problem is related to class II or surplus milk so-called. In 
the flush seasons it assumes enormous proportions and gre: atly de- 
presses prices of the blend product. Dairymen should learn ways to 
gage production nearer to market needs and milk handlers should 
develop more efficient wavs to handle class IT milk. 

Dairy farming is generally built around the farm family. It en- 
courages the type of agriculture best suited to our democratic ideals. 
At the national level every effort should be made to encourage pros- 
perous and healthy conditions for dairy farmers. Here in Maine 
dairy farmers depend more heavily on grass and legumes—grass for 
hay, for silage, and for pasture. The agricultural conservation pro- 
gram has been of great assistance to dairymen in helping to establish 
better pastures. The assistance given in applying lime, phosphorus, 
and potash to worn-out pasture soils has been most helpful. 

As our dairy farms have turned more to grass, there has been less 
need for erosion-control measures and more need to maintain and 
build up adequate grass sods. The minerals program in conservation 
is as important to farmers of New England as other conservation 
practices are to other sections of the country. If the conservation 
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program is to be continued, we recommend that States be allowed 
sufficient flexibility to choose those practices most beneficial to them 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Waterman, for the record, would you state your 
address and the size of your farm operations? I am sure the com- 
mittee members would be interested to know. 

Mr. WaTerMAN. My address is New Gloucester, Maine, and I have 
about a 1,000-acre farm; about 300 acres of it are tillable soil. I main- 
tain a herd of about 75 head of cattle. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you sell fluid milk ? 

Mr. WaterMan. Yes, in the Portland market. 

Mr. McIntire. I think we have time for one brief question if a 
member of the committee wishes to ask one. 

Mr. Dacur. What is your price for grade I milk? 

Mr. Waterman. The Maine price at the present time for class I 
is $6.31. 

Mr. Dacur. What is the local retail price per quart ? 

Mr. WaTErRMAN. I think 24 cents. 

The CuairmMan. What proportion of your milk at the present time 
is being sold as class I? 

Mr. WarerMan. For the last half of June my own personal dealer 
that I sell to, we had 27 percent class II. 

The Cuarrman. A little over 70 percent then is sold as class I? 

Mr. WarerMan. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. What price were you getting at that time for your 
class II milk? 

Mr. Waterman, I think for the last half of June, class IT was $3.15. 
For the first half of June it was $2.98. 

The Cuamman. Where does your class II milk mostly go in Maine? 
Do you have creameries ? 

Mr. WATERMAN. There is very little manufac turing with class I] 
milk. Class II milk is almost a homeless product. Of course some 
of it goes into ice cream, but there is very little cheese and butter 
manufactured in Maine. 

The Cuamman. Some of your class II milk goes out of the State, 
then, I assume? 

Mr. Waterman. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Where it goes into butter and cheese products? 

Mr. Waterman. In other places. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What is your blend price of milk? 

Mr. Waterman. I think our blend price is right around $5 a hun- 
dred. I cannot tell you ex mati 

Mr. Wu1aMs. That is considered a rather satisfactory price for 
milk in this State? 

Mr. WaterMAN. Right. At the present time, of course, Maine has 
a lot of difference in the price of producing milk. Right in June, when 
you have good feed, you can produce it much cheaper than you can 
in the wintertime, when we have to buy feed and buy grain and 
other things. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What was your blend price last June? 

Mr. Waterman. This is June that we are just talking about. 

Mr. WituiaMs. $5 for June? 

Mr. Waterman. I think it is about that; yes. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is much higher than the blend price in New 
York State. 
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Mr. Waterman. I do not know what the New York State price is. 

Mr. Witurams. I think you will find it is. 

Mr. McIntire. How many months of the year, Mr. Waterman, are 
you ina class IT price? 

Mr. Warerman. We have some class II all the year round, 
months out of the year. 

Mr. McInrire. But it would drop down appreciably in the summer 
months / 

Mr. WarermMan. That is right. And for May and the first part of 
June it was much higher than it was for the last part of June. Sum- 
mer trade begins to come in the last part of June, so during the last 
part of June, July, and August our class IIT would be lower than in 
many of the other months. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Waterman, you speak of the chemicals program in 


this ACP program and say that it helps you to build pastures for 
orazing cows to produce your cash income. Do you know of any 
reason why the Federal Government should buy you lime and ferti- 


lizer for producing pasture for your cows, any better reason for 
doing that than there would be for the Federal Government to pay 
the rent of the corner grocery keeper ? 

Mr. Warerman. I think I stated if this program was to be con- 
tinued, I felt that it should be handled so that each State could re- 
ceive the maximum benefit of it. Personally I am not in favor of that. 

Mr. Kine. Personally you are not in favor of the program 4 

Mr. Waterman. That is right. But if it is to be continued, I think 
each State should have a chance to administer it so that they would 


receive the maximum benefit for their State. 
Mr. Kina. I think you are right, as et as the money is being 
handed out you want to get your share of it. Basically you do not 


see any more reason why the Federal aeesciinie should pay a part 
of your expenses than to pay a part of the expenses of the corner 
grocery keeper W ho also is in hard luck in our economy. 

Mr. Warerman. That is right. 

Mr. McMitnan. Do you use any technical assistance in the ACP 
program for terracing or liming on your land ¢ 

Mr. WarermMan. We use lime, yes, but no terracing. 

Mr. McInaire. May I just ask a question in connection with that. 
Your farm is such that you are not using SCS technicians relative to 
drainage or terracing or ee of that sort ? 

Mr. Waterman. Yes, s 

Mr. McIntire. Thank ic very much, Mr. Waterman. We appre- 
ciate the dairy industry being represented by the president of the 
Maine Dairymen’s Association at this hearing this morning. The 
next witness will be Mr. Laurel Thompson of Washburn, Me. 


STATEMENT OF LAUREL THOMPSON, PRESIDENT, WASHBURN 
TRUST CO., WASHBURN, MAINE 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. McIntire, Chairman Hope, members of the 
Agricultural Committee of the Congress, I would just like to take 
this opportunity to tell you gentleman how grateful we are in Maine 
for you to be with us today. I know that vou have left Washington 
at the close of a busy session. Many of you have families waiting 
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for you to pick them up, so you have been put to some inconvenience 
to make this trip. We appreciate it very much. 

I do want to say this, too, that when we sent Clifford McIntire to 
Washington, we knew that you folks would accept him and recog- 
nize him for the very able and capable gentleman which he is. 

My topic is credit as it pertains to ‘agriculture in Maine. In ap- 
proaching this subject I ask: Were I a Congressman on your com- 
mittee, what would I want to have presen ited today that might add 
some information to my knowledge of this particule part of the 
United States? The question appearing logical seemed to be: One, 
What has been the economic and financial eens of the area? Two, 
What is the present source of credit, and is it ample? Third, What 
does the immediate and long-term outlook for farm finance appear 
to be? 

First, what has been the economic and financial history of the area ¢ 
My association with bankers throughout central and southern Maine 
and discussions with them leads me to believe credit is suflicient in 
these areas - meet reasonable demands of farmers. Bank deposits 
are high, and our Maine Bankers Association maintains an active 
agricultural committee committed to developing a close working rela- 
tionship with farmers. Therefore my remarks will be confined to 
credit to agriculture in Aroostook County, Maine. 

In Aroostook County our agriculture revolves around potato pro- 
duction, which is our principal cash money crop. Prices received by 


growers following the First World War and into the early thirties 
were consistently below the cost of production, with several of those 
years termed disastrous. Crop cen: No. But always surpluses 


to plague the farmers. Consequently, growers in the industry were 
ruined financially. 

Efforts were put forth by leaders in the industry to establish ade- 
quate financial assistance. Yet, in spite of these efforts, growers are 
generally hard-pressed, and in many instances without credit. In the 
early thirties our industry reached a low point. Commercial banks 
were in distress. Farms were under foreclosure, with many owned 
by the Federal land bank. Real estate taxes were unpaid, and munici- 
pal treasuries were exhausted. Several towns resorted to issuance 
of scrip to pay the salaries of teachers and other personnel. 

A few towns in this section of our State reverted to State manage- 
ment because of inability to meet their obligations. In the spring of 
1932, I believe, the Federal Government through the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation was prevailed upon to loan money to 
growers for production, and a record was established in the cutting 
of governmental red tape in the disbursement of funds to worthy 
growers. Three million dollars was loaned that spring in time to 
pl: unt. During this period all credit agencies, including the Federal 
land bank, Intermediate Credit Bank, and the Federal Government, 
combined to assist growers. Farm subsidies, acreage controls, diver- 
sion programs for offgrade potatoes, were requirements; and the 
Stegall amendment all acted as a stimulant to a sick industry from 
the midthirties to 1951. 

Credit was ample, and farmer ability to repay was high during the 
period. Farm mortgages were paid. Deposits in commercial banks 
within the county reached the highest in history. Municipalities re- 
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turned to cash operation. Farm buildings and equipment sadly in 
need of . pair were renov: ated or re p ylaced. Not a very good history, 
perhaps, but one that will measure up with other agric ultural sections 
of our Nation. 

Two, what is the present source of credit, and is it sufficient ? Since 
the withdrawal of support in 1951, our industry has undoubtedly been 
riding on the effect of the stimulant. Acreage curtailment following 
the throttle of support, the high level of de posits, and the readiness of 
banks, production credit associations, and the Farm Home Adminis- 
tration, combined watts individual and corporate resources, provided 
ample funds to growers. ‘The year pricewise was wood. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed in the spring of 19: 2, with the ex ‘eption that acreage 
was up. Yet p yler ity ofc redi It was availab le. 


Beginning in January of this year prices to growers slipped from 
a high of $1.75 per faced el t 25 cents at the close ot the shipping 


season. The downward turn nell many unaware, with resulting 
loss to many growers, and lenders in some instances being frozen in for 


what may be a long period. The crop of 1953-54 new resplendent in 
bloom to a total of 145,000 acres, a cood number of which you have 
ilready seen this morning. gives mute testimony to the availability of 


f nds to plant the crop. My ow 


. estimate is that commercial banks, 


| 


proau tion eredit associations, the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
and other credit agencies have invested $10 million in th le crop to date. 
The crop has yet to be ha vested—a high-cost, ‘ash proposition. My 
opini 1 is that funds will be available to nee ie one In storage. 

Three, what does the immediate and long-term outlook for finance 
appear to be? Our United States Department of Agriculture estimate 
of J ) lists total production of 370 million bushels, with a national 
requirement of re ug uN 340 million. Our Maine crop is estimated at 
63.800.000 bushels. e pric ‘e outlook to crowers at this date n lay well 
follow the pattern of rad June. Such a price will be ruinous and will 
not permit repavment of advances against crop. 


Should such pric es prevail, oTowers in M Line W il] lo e $25 million 
to $30 million this year based on present high cost of production. 

J he spring of 1954 will train the resources ot credit suppliers. 
Growers in many instances will have lost operating capital, and in 
others, equities will have vanished. June 30 closing statements of the 
10 commercial banks within the area list total deposits of $57 million, 
and loans and discounts of $24 million. Funds on deposit belonging to 
growers will be used by them, with a resulting downward turn in total 
de posits. This will obv iously restrict the loan funds of commercial 
banks. My conversations w ith officials of other credit agencies indi- 
cate inability on their part to provide operating capital for additional 
growers. 

Long-term farm mortgages held by the Federal land bank total 
$1,600,000 as of May 31. The number of applicants seeking such funds 
for consolidation of del its and operating capital has increased sharply 
since spring, and will continue. Growers of potatoes in Maine in a 
free economy, without Government subsidy, suffer violent extremes in 
prices received for their production. Too many valleys and not 
enough peaks; or, shall we say, lack of stability within the industry 
nationwide. 

Credit, too, or the availability of it, follows these fluctuations. I do 
feel, however, these fertile fields in this corner of the United States are 
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an important part of the national economy, and that potato blossoms 
will be evident at this season for many years to come, though perhaps 
not in such profusion. 

Gentlemen, that briefly is the picture of credit to agriculture in this 
section of Maine as I see it. I always harbor a strong feeling too much 
credit is harmful to both the borrower and the lender ; yet producers of 
food for this Nation depe nd on seasonal and long-term credit to do 
the job. Ifthe farmers of Maine are to remain financially helpful and 
ae revert to the financial distress of earlier days, it will require all the 
leadership, all the eargy, 5 all the cooperation that can be mustered 
by growers, sup re rs eo credit, the railroads, the Department of Agri- 
culture, both Federal and State ; and by you, the Membe hse Congress. 
Your interest in us, in our problems, manifested by you r presence here 
today, is most encouraging. I thank you for this op portunity to ap- 
pear before you. 


Mr. McInrire. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. We will have the op- 


portunity for a question or two, if you will stand by, please. First let 
me say to the members of the committee that Mr. Thompson is presi- 
dent of the Washburn Trust Co., is a past president of the Aroostook 


County Bankers Association, and caeule first vice president of the 
Maine Bankers Association, and has been in the banking business here 
in Aroostook County for 25 years. 

I think we will have time for a couple of questions if the members 
of the committee have questions of Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Aupert. Do Maine banks make long-term soil-improvement 
loans? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Albert, that is not the practice in this area. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Thompson, you referred to the coming need for help 
in this matter. You referred to the fact that you might need the 
help of this coealiaieee You were not thinking that the members 
of this committee might loan you some money, were you 

Mr. Tuomerson. I did not refer to that in my statement. 

Mr. McIntire. I got from your statement, Mr. Thompson, that, 
while the credit facilities and funds have been available up to this 
time, the problem ahead is for adequate credit services for perhaps 
the next year or two if we have to market at what seems like the level 
of prices of last June? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Can you tell us if the corresponding bank services 
and the discount services available to commercial banks that would 
like to lend to agriculture are adequate? Are they contracting quite 
appreciably ¢ 

Mr. THompson. Mr. McIntire, I do not know how many of you 
fellows have tried to borrow from banks, but they say that a banker 
is a fellow who will loan you an umbrella when the sun is shining, and 
take it away from you when it is raining. I am not prepared to say 
how far our correspondent banks would go. Personally I have a 
feeling that it will not be very far. I understand credit is being 
restricted throughout the country, and they probably will not do too 
much for us. 

Mr. McInvire. Would you make an observation, Mr. Thompson, 
relative to current situations? Is an agricultural loan looked upon 
generally as as good a loan as loans in other areas of our economy / 
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Mr. Tuomrson. I would say that is a fair statement. A loan to 
an established grower, one who has recognized ability and has a 
program and who is trying to follow it, in my opinion is a good 
credit risk, 

Mr. McInrire. Do you have in mind, Mr. Thompson, what part of 
he agricultural loaning done in Maine is carried on by the commercial 
banks, I mean perce ntavewlse, as to the total ot all agricultural loans ? 

Mr. THomrson. No; I coulk sci not give you a figure on that. 

Mr. Jones. I had almost the same question, except I had it worded 
here in Aroostock County. About what percentage of that is handled 
by the commercial banks ‘and what percentage by Federal agencies ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. On the basis of the $10 million, which is my own 
figure, f would say the commercial banks are probably 60 percent of 
that. That is just my own person: il estimate. 

Mr. Jones. Following this up now, do you think the commercial 
banks could handle it all if the Government money was not available? 

Mr. Tnomrson. When you speak of Government, Mr. Jones, are 
you speaking of the production credit associations along with the 
Farm Home Administration loans? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. Could you do without those? 

Mr. Tuomrson. My observation is that the commercial banks cannot 
supply the full amount of credit required by growers. In many dis- 
cussions I have heard i kers put forth that they can do it through- 
out the Nation, and that may be good philosophy and perhaps it is 
sound, but in this area the commercial banks cannot carry the credit 
load for our potato production, farming production. 

The CuatrmMan. If I under stood you correctly, do you feel that, 
because of the fact the price which growers are going to receive for 
potatoes this vear is so uncertain, that is going to restrict the ability 
of the banks to finance growers through this season? Did I under- 
tand you correctly f 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Hope, I made the statement that through the 
season we have ulti ent funds ay ulable to harvest the crop. The 
spring of 1954 will bring up another season, at which time I expect 
credit will be much restricted. 

The Cuatrman. You think you can get through this year, but you 
cannot tell what the situation will be next year if the potato price is 
not sufficient to enable growers to make a profit from their operations 
this year? 

Mr. Trompson. Yes, sit 

The Cuarrman. In the case of potatoes, which is an example of the 
crop which at the present time has no price supports or nothing in 
the way of any efforts either on the part of the growers or on the 
part of the Government to stabilize prices, you are dealing with a 
commodity which does not lend itself to continued credit over the 
years. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is correct. You reach a point beyond which 
you cannot go as far as credit is concerned. 

he Cnatrman. And if the particular industry here in Maine is 
to become an industry where it can expect credit in a normal sort of 
way, there will have to be something done, will there not, to stabilize 
the price of potatoes, either through the efforts of the growers them- 
selves through marketing agreements or some kind of a support 
program which does afford some stability 4 
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Mr. THomeson. That is my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Thompson, you referred in your speech to that 
condition being due to the constant production of surpluses. The 
potato business is not necessarily different from any other business. 
If the price is insufficient to maintain the present production, will 
not production adjus t itself in this industry as well as any other 
industry due to the lack of credit, the lack of confidence of the fellow 
who has the dollar to invest or to speculate in the potato business 4 

Mr. THomrson. I think that isa fair statement. 

Mr. Kine. You do not really mean that this thing is bound to lead 
us back into Federal regulation of price, do you? 

Mr. THomrson. No; I did not wish to infer that. If we are to 
have a free economy on potatoes competing with supported com- 
modities, labor supported through their unions, we apparently face 
some real problems to adjust ourselves to the conditions. I am not 
antilabor either in my remarks. 

The Cuamrman. My question suggested the thought that unless 
growers were able in some way, unless there was some machinery or 
some mechanics set up by which they could regulate their production 
and keep it somewhere within the field of supply and demand—of 
course, just here in Aroostook County would not do the job, it would 
have to be done in a national way- there were no hopes of building 
an industry. I understood you agreed with that statement gener ally? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Kine. It is purely a question of what regulates the supply. It 
works the same in the rest of the sections of the country as 1t Works 
here. If your business is poor and insufficient credit available to 
maintain the high production, i it will adjust, will it not, all over the 
country as well as here ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. If you wish to « ‘arry it that far, to the point where 
it is a survival of the fittest, that may be the answer to it. Other 
than that, I would think that some regulation governing the produc- 
tion and the marketing must be available. 

Mr. Kine. The only alternative to a free economy is socialism, is 
it not? 

Mr. McIntire. We have to press on here. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Thompson. On behalf of the committee at this time, Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son served as the chairman of our host committee while here in 
Aroostook, and I certainly want to express on behalf of the commit- 
tee our appreciation for his efforts in arranging the period when the 
committee was visiting the county. 

Our next witness is Mr. Lee Good, of Monticello, Maine. Mr. 
Good. 


STATEMENT OF LEE GOOD, MONTICELLO, MAINE 


Mr. Goop. My name is Lee Good, from Monticello, Maine, Aroo- 
stock County. I have been a potato raiser all my life, and have lived 
here almost 69 years. I probably have grown up with the industry 
here in this section. I can remember when we hewed the fields out 
of the forests. Our fathers worked from sunrise in the morning until 
dark at night. We made a State here and a county of which we are 
proud. It is probably one of the greatest in America 
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This potato situation, I remember back when I was a kid lugging 
a oe on my arm with a little stick in it of 12 or 14 inches to meas- 
ure distance to plant the potatoes. The rows were made with an 


old Di ece of wood dragged along to make rows 3 feet apart or so, so 
that we c sa | drop the potatoes and cover them with an old horse hoe 


and a horse hitched to the horse hoe. 
l remember when we used to spread the fertilizer in a teaspoon to 
get the fertilizer along the potatoes. I then remember when we came 


along and bought the first planter which cost $35. Nowadays it costs 
over $1,000 to buy a potato planter. I remember back when people 
felt they were going to earn their living by the sweat of their face 
and went out to do that. Now we have reached a point where the 
potato industry is probably one of the greatest in America, probably 
second, we will Say. 

Going back to 1920, we had 130,000 acres in the State of Maine. In 
1952 we had 200,000 acres in the State of Maine. Acreage today 
has dropped down to 145,000 acres. The reason we did that was 
because we felt that maybe the acreage was too high. The more we 
dropped in acreage, the more other States planted in acreage. When 
six other major commodities went on subsidies or support, “their sur- 
on land they put into pot: itoes, pushing Maine practically out of 


the b entirely. People say, “Why do you not cut down?” 
oat ng at it from a reasonable st: indpoint, that would be right. 
But \ in cut down until we do not raise a potato, and the rest of 


the | ihe States can raise potatoes enough—all that the public 
ean consume. Our average yield per acre in 1920 was 212 bushels 


per ac Now our average yield—and this is in round figures—ig 
probab ly 450 yan hels per acre. We have learned how to distribute 
the fertilizer; we do not have to distribute it with a spoon any more. 


We have learne ea how to take care of them. And when the new in- 
secticides came into being, we do not have failure in all the States— 
not only in Maine, but all the States, the leafhopper, aphid, and so 
forth. We can control them by this DDT. I remember when the 
Geiger Chemical Co. released a few barrels to be experimented with 
up here in Aroostook County. They came up with Dr. Ferguson 
from the chemical company, and he and I worked all summer and 
made 15 experimental tests and found that we had almost 100 per- 
cent control of aphid and leafhoppers. We were not worried then 
wher we got a dry spell of their killing off our potatoes. 


We proud of the indus try. We like to look at these fields, 50 
and 7! in the field coming on: and when we can raise 50, 150, 
or 2()) harrels to the acre we think it is prosperous. We feel] that it 
is something that people should be proud of. The production has 
grown. 

Now then, you will say, “Why is it that we are not consuming it?” 
I do net know. I know in 1920 we consumed 160 pounds of potatoes 
per capit In 1952 we consumed 110 pounds. We have dropped off 
50 pounds. Some people said it makes people fat. I do not believe 


that. »nd nobody else believes it. But nevertheless some people think 
it gare. 

We know that there is more population today than there was then, 
but nevertheless we have got this problem to cope with. We have it 
here before us. Someone says, “Why ce you not make starch?” In 
1920 we produced 5,000 tons of starch in Aroostook C ounty; and in 
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1950 we produced 45,000 tons of starch. I am of the opinion—and 
I am speaking personally now—that we can divert our offgrade pota- 
toes probably into starch or something else, or what have you, whereby 
we might be able to take care of them. But I do not believe that the 
potato industry, whether it is in Maine or anywhere in the United 
States of America, with six other commodities supported and every 
other commodity supported and wages paid and organized and ma- 
chinery paid and everything controlled, can exist without some kind 
of a control in some way, shape, or form, or subsidy—whatever you 
may call it. [Applause. | 

If we are going to support one, let us support them all. Let us not 
have class legislation. If we are not going to support one, let us not 
support any. I think the potato industry will take its chance with 
any other commodity in America if we will only have a free hand 
and give us a chance to go alone. But you cannot tie the hands of 
one industry and turn the others loose or give the others support. 

I know that there has been a great question about grading potatoes. 
I made a few recommendations here of my own. I talked them over 
with a few of the boys. I would just like to read a few of them here. 
Personally I believe that some Government control in some way, 
whether it be quotas or support price, should be enacted. I believe 
the McIntire bill should be passed immediately. Now, I will go a 
little further. I think it should have been passed. We have the 1932 
amendment today. Money has been allocated by Congress to take 
care of this situation, and the potato industry cannot get a dollar of 
it in any way, shape, or form for diversion programs—that is, if I 
understand it correctly—or taking the offgrade potatoes off of the 
market or putting them into any diversion program, whether it is a 
Iederal program, whether it is a starch program, school lunches, or 
whatever it may be. 

I say that it is just dead wrong. The McIntire bill should have 
been passed, and we would have had something. You say, “Well, we 
will do it when we get back.” Maybe. But what is going to happen? 
Congress does not work ina minute. They have to have time to think 
it over and they have to analyze all of these things and they will not 
meet probably before January 1 anyhow. And this bill cannot pos- 
sibly become of any use and service to us until after probably long 
in the spring, and this crop of potatoes which we are facing today, 
375 million bushels, with Maine probably having 70 million—if this 
thing continues and nothing happens, we will probably get a 70- 
million-bushel crop in the State of Maine. 

I say here there will be thousands of barrels of potatoes that will 
never be dug if this protato price reaches a low level as it reached 
last spring. Here we had thousands and thousands of barrels of pota- 
toes, and we could not sell them except for 75 cents a barrel—costing 
the producer $3 a barrel to raise them. I say the thing is dead wrong. 

Now, then, getting back to another thing I want to call your attention 
to, that multi-million-dollar bill that was passed for the drought area. 
Every man is in favor of anything to help any other group of people. 
But what is the difference whether they call it an act of God, whether 
they have lost a certain amount of their cattle by drought, or whether 
we have had a calamity price decrease here, until people have lost prac- 
tically everything they have got by calamity of price That is what 
we have had here. 
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I know of men today with families who were not able to plant on 
their farm, and the farm is lying idle today. I know that to be a fact. 
They are working out by day’s work today, and there will be thousands 
of barrels of potatoes that will never be dug unless this reaches a higher 
Jevel than 75 or 80 cents a barrel. 

We cannot go on this way. I am really proud to stand before a 
group of men ae are willing to take the time to come up here and 
gather the information that you want to gather. I believe that you 
men might be able to write a program that will be able to put agricul- 
tural commodities and the agricultural program on a sound, sane basis, 
We do not want $12 a barrel for potatoes; we do not want $7 a barrel 
for potatoes. But we do not want to lose everything we have got this 
year, and then next year not know what we are going to get. 

I say it is really constructive when you men come up here. When I 
heard you were coming here I thought it the most constructive move 
I had heard of in many months. I hope you men will be able to write 
a program because we surely need it. I guess that is all I have to say. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much, Mr. Good. I do want to state 
for the information of those assembled that the bill to which Mr. Good 
referred has beén reported out favorably by this committee. Con- 
eress is in recess, the Senate did not hold any hearings on a similar bill 
on the Senate side; and of course must, by virtue of the circumstances, 
lay at least until the 1st of January or the second session of the 83d 
Congress before that bill or any other legislation would be processed 
any further. 

Mr. Poage. May I give Mr. Good a word of encouragement about the 


sale of potatoes. I know the saying that potatoes make you fat. 
They say the same thing about dairy products, wheat, and a lot of other 
products. But I have traveled around a good part of this country and 


have seen a good many audiences, and I do not believe this group is any 
fatter than the ordinary audience that I see in other sections here. So 
I do not believe there is anything to that. 

Mr. maar gary Thank you very kindly. We are going to have to 
press on and withhold questioning until we make sure we get all the 
W itnesses in. We appreciate your contribution, Mr. Good. The next 
witness is Mr. Luman P. Mahaney, a potato grower in Easton, Maine. 
Mr. Mahaney, if you will step up, please, and place a statement in the 
record as to the size of your farming operations, I am sure it will be 
of interest to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF LUMAN P. MAHANEY, EASTON, MAINE 


Mr. Mananry. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Luman ee Mahaney, a potato orower of Easton, Maine. My entire 
income is from agricultural products, principally from potatoes. 
Naturally I am very interested in the future of the potato industry. 

As a potato grower, I strongly urge the passage by Congres at the 
earliest possible time of the Mc ‘Intire bill known as H. R. 3895. At 
the present time I feel Irish potatoes are discriminated against in that 
no funds from section 32 may be used for their purchase. Potatoes 
were placed in this position by a law passed by the 81st Congress. 
I do not believe that it was the intention of Congress to deprive the 
potato industry of these benefits. 
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Potatoes are of such import: ince as a food to our people and the 
size of the industry is so large that they should have equal recogni- 
tion with any agricultural product in future farm programs. I am 
also concerned with what will happen to cropland acreage that may 
be taken out of basic commodity crops if the acreage of these crops are 
cut. It is my hope that this acreage will not be used to grow potatoes 
because it would help defeat any program we may develop to keep 
potato production in line with national consumer demand. 

Mr. letesmte Thank you very much, Mr. Mahaney. We appre- 
ciate the statement which you have made. Did you place in the ree- 
ord the size of your farm operations ? 

Mr. Mananey. My farm is 280 acres, approximately 147 of crop- 
land. 

Mr. McIntire. About how many acres of potatoes do you grow a 
year? 

Mr. Mananey. I grow 50 acres, and I have leased 20 acres to my son 
this year. 

Mr. McIntime. And in addition to that, some livestock ? 

Mr. Mananey. Grain and peas and hay; no livestock. 

Mr. McInrire. Thank you very kindly. We are going to get 
through the witnesses first, and then we can come back and any mem- 
ber can make a note of the witness he would like to direct his ques- 
tions to. The next witness is Mr. Stanley A. Wathen, president of the 
Potato Industry Council of Maine and a potato grower. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY A. WATHEN, PRESIDENT, POTATO 
INDUSTRY COUNCIL OF MAINE 


Mr. Warnen. Mr. McIntire, Chairman Hope, and members of the 
Agriculture Committee, we do want to thank you all for coming up 
here to gather this information from the farmers in our State. We 
think it is a fine gesture on your part, and what I have to say will be 
fairly brief. This is my own statement. I am speaking for no group. 
I am speaking just as an individual with a rough draft of my own. 

My name is Stanley A. Wathen. I am one of the larger growers 
in the industry. I feel that as potato growers, we should be included 
in any long-term farm program. We are the major vegetable crop, 
and if certain segments of the industry are to have protection, we 
should have the same privileges without discrimination. 

Just what kind of a program would be the best suited to our needs 
is hard to determine at this moment. I would like to see some con- 
sideration eiven to a crop-insurance program that would insure the 
potato grower of at least 50 percent of parity or some reasonable figure 
that would keep him from going broke. I do not propose a figure that 
would give him any profit or even all of his money back. I would also 
want the producer to contribute to such a program by accepting a tax 
levied on himself of an undetermined amout per acre. The details 
of such a program would have to be worked out at the national level 
by a committee. 

| believe that there should be some restrictions so that each farmer 
would be limited to the amount of potatoes that he should sell off his 
acreage. This could be readily taken care of with marketing quotas 
or a marketing agreement which could be determined each season 
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according to the outlook of supply. There is no question in my mind 
but what we should have a marketing agreement to stabilize the qual- 
ity and size of potatoes that we can ship to the consuming market. 
The surplus and offgrades that are removed as a result of such a pro- 
gram should be utilized for byproducts such as starch, feed programs, 
and whatever other programs are feasible. I would like to see further 
experimentation in the field of processing of byproducts so that future 
surpluses could be utilized to best advantage. 

I do feel that if a program could be worked out along these lines 
with the f: irmer partic ipating in the cost, he would concentrate more 
on the quality of the product rather than quantity and exert every 
effort to produc e a potato as good as is humanly possible. 

It is conceivable that the public would look with favor upon such 
a program because of its effect of placing a better quality and more 
uniform product before our Nation’s consumers. I would like to see 
such an insurance program operate on the same basis as a marketing 
agreement whereby each individual producing area would have the 
opportunity of voting for its enactment. 

In my opinion Maine and national potato producers should be 
afforded some type of protection in view of the fact that the majority 
of major farm crops are now benefiting from Government assistance 
of one type or another. We are currently exerting every effort to 
expedite a more effective marketing program from the State level. 
It is hoped that a State marketing agreement will become effective to 
assist us in the marketing of the current crop. 

Even with what we are doing here and in other districts of the 
Nation, we cannot be expected to carry the entire load and to cooperate 
throughout the Nation by virtue of adjusting supply with demand. 
Without some other assistance our farm economy will continue to 
decline. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Wathen. We appre- 
ciate this statement on behalf of yourself as a farmer here in the 
county. The next witness is Mr. Earl Pierson, who is a starch manu- 
fac turer. Mr. Pierson, will you state whether or not by chance you 

ire speaking only for your own operations, or in behalf of the starch 
inns try in order that the record may so show. 


STATEMENT OF EARL PIERSON, STARCH MANUFACTURER, 
HOULTON, MAINE 


Mr. Prrrson. Mr. Chairman, members of the congressional commit- 
tee assembled here today, first I would like in behalf of the starch in- 
dustry to extend our appreciation of your presence here today. Sec- 
ondly, speaking about the starch industry, but not on their behalf, 
and entirely my own opinion, I would like to make the following 
statement: 

My name is Ear! Pierson from Houlton, Maine. I am a manager of 
a starch manufacturing concern. We operate five factories with a 
maximum capacity of approximately 8,000 tons per annum, which is 
eee one to the figures given heretofore of 40,000 
or 45,000 tons—about one-fifth. 

The starch industry relies entirely upon the potato producers for 
their supply of raw material. A consistent supply is highly and 
economically essential in these times of high operating costs and 
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marginal profits. A consistent volume production of starch to secure 
and maintain stable and profitable outlets is essential. 

Therefore I believe that the starch industry as a whole should con- 
sider it imperative to cooperative thinking along the lines with the 
potato industry in any constructive program and offer their facilities 
to utilize at the best financial return possible to the producers any and 
such unmarketable potatoes determined by marketing agreement re- 
strictions or any adopted programs. 

I believe also that the passage and possible enactment of H. R. 3895 
will tend to effectuate the marketing of potatoes and at the same time 
assure the starch industry of a more nearly stabilized supply of raw 
material. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Pierson. We appreci- 
ate this statement of our industry-manufacturing segment, you might 
say. If you will stand by, there may be a question later if time per- 
mits. 

The next witness will be Mr. Ray Carter, of Washburn, Maine, a 
farmer and seed grower. 


STATEMENT OF RAY CARTER, WASHBURN, MAINE 


Mr. Carrer. Chairman McIntire, Chairman Hope, members of the 
congressional committee, and fellow Aroostookians: I deem it a great 
honor to have a chance to spe ak to this committee, and it is with some 
fear and trepidation that I come before you. I am a potato grower, 
growing seed potatoes, around 100 acres, rotating the crop on some 
240 acres ot land. For benefit of a little bae keround, I might add 
that we were glad to increase our crop greatly during the war years 

and do the best we could to help out in the national emergency. 

Following the war years we were told that there was a Steagal! 
amendment which would support prices for some time tocome. That 
was hews to us as potato growers here in Maine, because as far as I 
now we did not have much to do with that—at least as a personal 
grower, I had nothing to do with it. 

Following the Steagall amendment, w hich he ‘Iped to promote the 
production of potatoes to some extent, we came to the year 1948 when 
we found out that we had a considerable crop of potatoes planted, and 

t looked like prices might below. After some agitation on the part of 
oon ito growe i throughout the country, the 90 percent of parity posi- 
tion was presented and passed for a year or two. And that brings us 
up to the point where that became unsatisfactory from the national 
standpoint, and in some respects from the potato growers’ standpoint. 
It was thrown out, leaving potatoes to hoe their own row. 

I would like to go on record as saying right here that personally, 
6 isthe way I like tooperate. Iliketobeonmyown. [Applause. | 

I do not like to feel that I have to go to the Governme: ‘ or anyone 
else to help me operate my business. I understand that we should 
operate in this country, with a democratic form of Government, as a 
iree enterprise. I believe that we have come to a point now where in 
this year’s operation we are faced with about a 20 million surplus in 
the late stages, according to Mr. Case’s remarks the other day in 
his study. It looks to us here in Maine as though we should be in a 
position pretty soon to help ourselves. We have been able to p: SS an 
enabling act through our State legislature whereby we may be able 
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to pass in this State a marketing order this year that might act as some 
he Ip to us. 

I do favor the passage of the McIntire bill as a measure to facilitate 
the carrying out of this marketing agreement which we propose or 
hope, as far as I am concerned, to enact in our State. I can see pos- 
sibilities . this marketing agreement which will have far-reaching 
effects if it is passed and administered properly. We do need the 
McIntire bill in order to facilitate the use of some funds to help pro- 
mote the diversion of our offgrade potatoes into the starch factories. 
The starch people have assured us that if they can have a steady 
supply of starch potatoes, they can build up their inainnaei and at the 
same time help us build up ours. I feel we should cooperate with 
them. 

I would like to go on record here as opposing any price support in 
any manner, any quota system in any manner as ‘applied to potato 
growing. Potato growing is a specialized business, and in that few 
extra bushels that you grow and market is where you get your profit. 
That is what we do not want to get away from. Besides that, we like 
the idea of farming on our own. We do not like to be told what we 
should do or should not do. We do not mind regulating ourselves or 
trying to regulate ourselves, and we believe we can do this. At least 
that is my personal opinion. 

I have been growing potatoes since 1925, and I like to grow potatoes, 
I like to grow seed potatoes. The price of seed potatoes is directly 
correlated with the price of table stock potatoes. Understand that. 
Probably 25 percent of the potatoes I grow go into table stock chan- 
nels, so I am naturally interested in the success of the table stock 
business. I am also interested in potato growers in other States, and 
I have a healthy concept and great respect for the potato growers in 
Pennsylvania, especially for the attitude that they have taken relative 
to the use of Government money. 

We have not been quite so careful as that in Maine, to my sorrow. 
Howe sh you have heard my remarks as respect to potatoes. As re- 
gards the ACP program, I believe the educational effect of that pro- 
gram has been 2 ry great and it has served its purpose. I do not 
desire to have lime given to me or fertilizer given to me. If I cannot 
stand on my own and make a living growing potatoes, I will do it 
some other way. Thank you very much. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. We certainly 
appreciate the statement that you have made and appreciate your t tak- 
ing the time to be here to appear before this committee today. Our 
next witness is Mr. Frank Hussey, potato grower of Presque Isle, and I 
might add, outside of Presque Isle, too, in other parts of the county 
und in the State. 

For the information of the committee, I would like to state that 
Mr. Hussey is currently serving as president of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, 1 of the 4 major farm organizations of the 
country. I make that aimed for members of the committee for 
their information because our contacts in Washington, of course, bring 
us into contact with the major farm organizations. We certainly 
appreciate the services which the farm organizations render in assist- 
ing this committee in many of the farm problems, and one of those, 
as I stated, is the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, of which 
Mr. Hussey is president. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK HUSSEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, PRESQUE ISLE, MAINE 


Mr. Hussey. Acting Chairman McIntire, Chairman Hope, mem- 
bers of the congressional committee, I would like to make it plain that 
I am appearing here as a farmer. I am not authorized or delegated 
in any way to appear for any organization. I have been much inter- 
ested in the te stimony that has been given here today. We have heard 
an equal amount of applause for a program of controls, and the same 
amount of applause for rugged independence. So we can see that 
there is a division of opinion here among the people present and their 
attitudes toward farm programs. 

I realize the time is passing on rapidly, that time does not permit 
going into a great deal of detail. There are some things, however, 
Mr. Chairman, that I would like to emphasize for your consideration. 
Many of them have been brought out already. I will not elaborate very 
much, but I do want to emphasize particularly some things that 
seem to me to be of importance in considering the agricultural prob- 
lems of Maine. And of course, as a potato farmer in Aroostook 
County, I am more particularly concerned with the problems here 
that we face. 

There are some things that we can do for ourselves, and those de- 
serve first consideration, both by ourselves and by this committee. 
Some of these things have been stressed, but I would like to repeat 
them. We can take steps, more effective steps, than we have done 
so far to ship the better part of our crop, our better quality, through 
a State marketing agreement or some similar method. That action 
has yet to be taken. We can still further improve the farm practices 
that we use as individual growers. 

Much progress has been made in the last 20 years, particularly in 
soil conservation; and in the application of materials a great deal of 
progress has been made. But still there is a great deal more to be 
made yet. ‘Those are some of the things that we can do. 

We can also encourage other enterprises. You have already been 
told of the development of the poultry industry here. I would like to 
make this comment to the committee in further explanation of a 
statement that Mr. Clements made, that one of the reasons the poultry 
industry has increased so that it is in the first order of importance 
now in the increase in the poultry industry interests here in Aroostook 
County. I think we have helped the poultry industry to assume 
first place. 

We can also do some more things with the livestock industry. There 
has been a marked increase in both dairy and beef herds in the past 
10 years, and the prospects ahead are for still further increases. We 
can do a great deal more effectively than we have done thus far in 
advertising and promoting the distribution and marketing of our crop. 
We have done a great deal, as you have seen this morning, and as you 
will see this afternoon, in the production. We have not done any- 
where near enough yet inthe marketing and proper promotion and si ale 
and distribution of our crop. While we take pride in the fact that we 
were about the first industry in the country, I believe, to tax our- 
selves for promotion of our product, nevertheless we have not made 
as much progress in that respect as we should. 
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Those are some of the things, gentlemen, that I personally believe 
we can be doing and have been doing ourselves. Much more re- 
mains to be done and will be done. I believe, as we become more con- 
scious of the need for doing some of these things to effectively help 
ourselves. However, we are dependent today as farmers and as an 
industry upon many other factors than those that we can control. I 
would like to point out some of the things that affect us and over 
which we have little control. First of all, I would like to emphasize 
the importance of research. The gentlemen of the Congress in 1936, 
I believe it was, passed a Research and Marketing Act. It is obvious- 
ly impossible for farmers, no matter how large they may be, no mat- 
ter how well financed they may be, to do their own research on their 
own farms, both in production and marketing. So it is the common 
accepted practice on the part of the Federal Government and the 
State governments to encourage research work for agriculture. 

You passed the Research and Marketing Act in 1936, I believe, to 
encourage further research and marketing, and also further produc- 
tion research. But the Congress has not seen fit to appropriate the 
full amount of the moneys aval ilable under that act. I would call 
your attention particularly to the need for doing that. I am told on 
700d authority that the cest of one b ittleship today exceeds the total 
amount appropriated by the Federal Government since the beginning 
of this Nation for agricultural research. 

We know that big business organizations like Gene ral Electric, 
DuPont, and General Motors are individually spen idling more money 
for research than is the total appropriation by the States and by the 
Federal Government for agricultural research. We could not have 
fed this country, nor could we have fed the world ard won the two 
World Wars, if it had not been for our ability to feed ourselves and 
to feed our allies. Th: at has been m: ide possible by research work 1 in 
agriculture and by extension. It was my priv ilege rec ‘ently to have a 
trip to visit some of the agricultural areas of Europe. I was very 
much impressed by this fact—it was outstanding—that in those 
countries where extension work and research work are carried on 
more effectively, where public funds are devoted to those purposes, 
we find the best agricultural production in those countries. There 
seems to be a very definite and direct correlation. 

So I would urge upon this committee further attention to the need 
for increasing appropriations for research in both production and 
marketing. I would also stress, as have others testifying here, the im- 
portance of seeing that the McIntire bill, H. R. 3895, be carried 
through. It has been reported favorably, as we have been told; and we 
hope it will be passed by the next session. We want to see as potato 

producers fair and equal treatment and consideration of our com- 
a iiee in relation to other producers. 

There are some factors that we cannot control. We have little 
control over the cost of oil, over the cost of power, over the cost of fer- 
tilizer, over the cost of labor. We have little control over those 
elements that go into the production of our crop. But a slight excess 
of production means a drastic curtailment in our income. Those are 
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some things that we cannot control very well ourselves. It is im- 
possible, as we have witnessed many, many times. 

So if other commodities are to receive support of one kind or 
another, we ask that potatoes and other perishables receive similar 
consideration. 

I am reminded of the comparison between the production of both 
livestock and crops and the production by industry. Industry, if it 
finds it is producing too many automobiles, can shut down. If it finds 
it is producing too many shoes it can shut down and wait until the 
sales of shoes or automobiles are equal to the production and that 
they are not burdened by great surpluses. 

You cannot stop a cow from calving. It is a 9-month program. 
You cannot —_ the potato crop from growing after it is started. 
We have a terrific investment here, as has been pointed out. We can- 
not stop the production of other farm commodities as well. So we 
have a longtime program here that must be considered in the de- 
velopment of any agricultural program for the Nation as a whole. 

So we believe it is the Nation’s interest to see that agriculture is 
maintained fairly prosperous, fairly stable; that we eliminate these 
great peaks and valleys that have been the ruination of farm families 
for so m: ny years in various industries. We have heard a great deal 
about the erosion of soils, the erosion of farms, the loss of values in 
the farms; but we also want to consider the erosion of people that 
occurs when farming areas have a depression, when prices are low 
and kept low by reason of some surpluses. So we must conserve our 
people as well as conserve our other resources. 

We have not been doing enough ourselves in the matter of research. 
Our own budget here in the State of Maine for agricultural research 
has been curtailed drastically over the last few years in comparison 
with the opportunities and needs, and we hope to correct that, too; to 
see that we do make adequate appropriations. We cannot do these 
things for ourselves always. We do need some assistance. So we 
hope that together, through the steps that we take ourselves and in 
the aid and assistance in correcting some of the factors over which 
we have no control, agriculture, both here in Maine and elsewhere, 
will go on to produce for the needs of this country and the needs 
of the free world. Thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. McInrime. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Hussey, for your state- 
ment. The committee is most appreciative of the time which you 
have taken to visit with us both yesterday and today. We are on 
schedule very well, and I stated in my opening remarks that if time 
permitted, the opportunity would be presented for anyone in the 
audience to step forward and make a brief statement that would be 
a part of the record. 

Ve have, as I say, a few minutes and we could allot 2 or 3 indi- 
viduals about 3 minutes apiece if anyone in the audience would be 
interested in stepping forward and making a statement to the 
committee. 
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STATEMENT OF MAYNARD LOMBARD, CARIBOU, MAINE 


Mr. A MBARD., Mr. Chairman. members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives I have been asked by the 
Farm Bureau to represent them in makin ge this statement to this 
committee. My name is Maynard Lombard, ‘and I am a farmer from 
Caribou, Maine, and I am secretary aa i iis yn. 

The Aroostook County Farm Bureau Association, representing a 
membership of 500 farmers, wishes to coat this congressional 
committee for its interest as indi ‘ated by its willingness to make this 
visit. We also want to express the pride that we feel in having in 


your group our own Congressman, Clifford G. McIntire. 

We 1 Aroostook are proud of our Nation and State, our county, 
and of our place in the potato industry. Like the neighbors who 
vent st to produce the corn, wheat, and beef, our grandfathers 
came to this co inty and made of it the leading potato county of the 

orld In ul pride we are also cognizant of the fact that this did 
not just h ippen. It was the result of imagination, work, and initia- 
tive. Ours has not been a rosy hi tory, yet we have fed a lot of people 
in the past 60 us and we have prospered some and have been broke 
ome. We have, however, maintained a good standard of living and 
have Ot destroy | the ability of t land to feed future generations. 
We hope that our children have this opportunity. 

(our il | stry Ss not without its probl ms us befits any progressive 
area or society. These are of both local and national scope. Some 
of t e | anmade, while others are acts of God. particularly 

‘ ! Of tye} inmade p oblems, those that are the most difficult 
are e ones al ne out of con plicated economics: Our ability to pur- 
< \ the supplies that we must have from other States and nations 


) the money that we ean vet fol the potatoes we sell. In recent 
years we have moved to other enterprises as a partial answer. Live- 


tock, crops for canning and freezing, poultry, and other sources of in- 
come have bee} tappe |. These help, but potatoes continue to be the 
major source of our livelihood. 

The potato is normally a low-cost food item that is in direct com- 


petition for the food dollar of the Nation’s consumers. It is storable 
for only a s] ort period sO its price structure is subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. ‘The weather here or in California, the cost of transprta- 
Lion, changes In potato In portations, the cost of other foods. the 
amount of industrial employment and so on also have their effect. 
In recent years our industry has faced a growing squeeze due to the 
steady advance in the costs of the supplies, labor, and machines it must 
purchase. These advances and others, which have tripled in cost the 
past decade, are in part an outgrowth of big government and its trend 
toward security for all. 

Farmers in general and New England farmers in particular have 
long held the conviction that the Government owes no one a living. 
They have thought that too much government in their business was 
undesirable. We hope that this may still be true. We are, however, 
con ern by the fact that other segments of our Nation have suc- 
cesstu championed contrary views. 

The fre ight rates we pay and the electrici ity we burn, the contrac- 
tors with whom we compete for labor, are protected by our Govern- 
ment on a cost-plus basis. The producers of the so-called basic com- 
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modities which do not include potatoes are looking to the United 
States Treasury for the money that they cannot get in the market 
place. This is the situation in'which we in Aroostook tind ourselves. 
There is much about it that we, from e xperience, have come to dislike. 
However, we are a part of the Nation and we cannot live alone for 
long. 

We believe that h: aving visited us, you will better appreciate that 
we in the potato industry warrant consideration as new farm legisla- 
tion is drafted. 

We supported the passage of H. R. 3895, the McIntire bill, at your 
hearing in Washington last May and again we take this position of 
removing the discrimination against Irish potatoes which I trust was 
not intended by the 81st Congress. We commend Congressman Me- 
Intire for introduci ing this legislation and sup port it wholeheartedly. 

We would also urge that serious thought be given to measures di- 
rected toward softening the price valleys which the potato industry 
often experiences. Many aspects of these situ: — are national in 
scope and their correction is wholly beyond the individual or the 
State. Such endeavors must involve the minimum of Government 
financial loss and of regulation. Let us recognize, however, thut if 

the potato is to continue to be available as the m: ujor low-cost food, effi- 
cient production must be encouraged by fair consideration of our 
problems along with those of other food producers. 

The Farm Bureau wishes also to reaffirm its support for an expan- 


sion of agricultural research and extension efforts. We are especially 
in need of work with respect to the physical handling of this wigs ito 
crop and with marketing prob] ems. Only recently have these fields 
received real attention. FE xcept for the ngricaltuitel research and 
extension work of past years, this Nation would have faced serious 
food shortages. Some of these would have occurred in war when with 
food we were influencing the world’s history. <A deficit of knowledge 


in the future can be avoided only by the research that we undertake 
how. 

During the months of September and October the Farm Bureau here 
and throughout the entire Nation will be holding community, county, 
and Statewide meetings to discuss these issues and to develop the posi- 
tion that this organization is to take as the voice for its members. We 
in Maine would like the opportunity to file with your committee a sum- 
mary of the membership position at the conclusion of this undertaking. 

Mr. McInvire. May I state right there, Mr. Lombard, that the 
records of this hearing will be open, and you may file additional mate- 
rial by forwarding it to the House Committee on Agriculture in Wash- 
ington and it will be made a part of this record. 

Mr. Lomparp. Thank you, sir. In conclusion, the Aroostook and 
Maine Farm Bureau Associations wish to state their support of H. R. 
5895. We wish to urge that in future agricultural programs the wel- 
fare of all food producers be considered together and given like 
opportunities for stability. We stress the importance of an expanded 
agricultural research program. We ag: 1in express our pride that you 
have visited with us. 

Mr. McInvire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Lombard. For the 
record, it is true, is it not, that the Aroostook County Farm Bureau 
Association is associated with the State organization of the Maine 
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Farm Bureau Association, and also is affiliated with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation ? 

Mr. Lomparp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. We are very happy to have this state- 
ment on the part of the organization you represent. Is there anyone 
else who would appreciate the opportunity of addressing this com- 
mittee and placing in the record his personal views relative to what- 
ever he wishes to speak on, except of course directing it to agriculture 
in Maine? 

Mr. Nutter, the commissioner of agriculture for our State. 


STATEMENT OF FRED NUTTER, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 
FOR THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Norrer. Mc. McIntire, Mr. Hope, gentlemen of the committee, 
as commissioner of agriculture in the State, I would just like to tell 
you people how very happy we are that you were interested enough 
in our problems here in Maine to come here to Maine and listen ‘to 
them. I think you have gathered already from the testimony which 
has gone into your rec ords that there are honest differences of opinion 
here in our State as to what is best for us all. 

However, please be assured that they are at least honest opinions, 
and that on the whole we work together pretty well. At least we are 
all interested to do what is best to maintain here a stable economy and 
a good healthy industry here in Maine agriculture. We thank you 
very much for coming here to Maine. 

Mr. McInrire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Commissioner. 

Applause. | 

I want to state, and I am certain I express the feeling of members 
of this committee, our deepest appreciation to the commissioner in 
his assistance in arranging for the hearing here. I think the record 
should show also that Dr. Arthur Hauck, president of our land-grant 
college, the University of Maine, is present here at this hearing. Dr. 
Hauck, will you stand and take a bow? [ Applause. ] 

Dean Deering, of our college of agriculture, was with us yesterday. 
Is the dean in the audience at the moment? [Applause.] 

We are most appreciative of having the dean with us, Dr. Hauck, 
and others associated with the land-grant-college experiment station 
and various State government services in relation to agriculture. I 
also want to express thanks for the use of these facilities here at 
Caribou. 

Before I turn back this assignment which the chairman has honored 
me with, I want to say to you folks that it is a real privilege for me 
to serve with these gentlemen and the others on this committee who 
are not here who are equally competent and equally fine men. Our 
committee is made up of 30 Members of Congress, and we are about 
equally divided as to the major parties, with of course numerical 
advantage to the party that is currently in the majority in the Con- 
gress. 

These men are close to agriculture. Some of them are lawyers, 
some of them are farmers, some of them come from businesses which 
are close to agriculture. Many of them, in fact virtually all of them, 
have lived on farms. They know something of agriculture the length 
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and breadth of the land. It has been my observation that, while of 
course sometimes matters get resolved a bit in relation to territories 
and to a minor degree at times in relation to political affiliations, in 
the short time that I have served on this committee, and as others 
have stated to me, the work of this committee is a bipartisan job; and 
this committee looks at agriculture not in a political sense but looks 
at it from the standpoint of the people who are on the farms and the 
economy which surrounds those individuals on the farms. The issues 
which we are called upon to resolve are treated in that light, not in 
an effort to meet the regional problem but to blend the solution into 
the whole agricultural economy. 

This committee, I should state for your information, is the legis- 
lative committee of agriculture in the House of Representatives. We 
are assigned those bills which deal with the legislative aspects of 
agriculture. A subcommittee of the standing Appropriations Com- 
mittee deals with the money side of agricultural appropriations, 
jurisdiction over appropriations or for the Department of Agvricul- 
ture or the various aspects of the farm picture. 

We work closely with the members of that subcommittee. They 
too are men who have in some instances a major familiarity with 
agriculture, and frequently we are in touch with them through the 
chairman, Mr. Hope; and the chairman of that subcommittee, Mr. 
Andersen of Minnesota, in order that the whole scope of agriculture, 
as it is handled through the Congress, be closely coordinated. 

Certainly it has been a privilege for me to have these men visit 
Maine. I am proud to have the opportunity for you to become ac- 
quainted with them, even perhaps at a bit of distance, but some per- 
haps more personally. It is through your efforts that this has been 
possible. 

I return the gavel to the distinguished chairman of our committee 
who has been serving in the Congress approximately 14 terms. I 
believe, Mr. Chairman, this is your 14th term ? 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Which at the close of this session means 28 years? 
| Applause. ] 

le has served on the Committee of Agric ulture all of those years, 
and by virtue of his seniority is the chairman of the committee in 
this Congress. Mr. Hope. 

The Carman. Just in conclusion I want to thank Mr. McIntire 
for the able way he has presided. I think we have had a fine hearing. 
I am sure that all the members of the committee feel that way about it. 
I do not want to go away, and the committee does not want to go away, 
without leaving with you this further word, that now we have estab- 
lished some contacts here with you, we will be glad to have your fur- 
ther suggestions with regard to the matters that we have discussed 
here today and any other matters that you feel will be of interest to 
our committee and which are of interest to you. 

At our hearing down in Massachusetts day before yesterday we had 
the understanding with those people who were there that if the agri- 
cultural organizations of the State and of all kinds and characters— 
that is, the statewide organizations or local organizations—in the 
course of their meetings should adopt resolutions which express their 
viewpoint on agric ‘ultural matters, we will be happy to have them 
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send us those resolutions and statements and they will be made a part 
of the record of the hearing which we held at Amherst. 

The same thing will apply here. If you want to get in touch with 
us further and give us the benefit of the resolutions and statements 
that are adopted at meetings of agricultural organizations, or if you 
have something of your own to suggest as an individual, we would be 
very happy to have it. 

We want to express the appreciation of the committee for the many 
kind things that have been done for our committee during its stay in 
Maine. If there is no further business on the part of the committee, 
we will consider this hearing adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the hearing adjourned. ) 


x 











